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PREFACE 


The  literature  of  Yeats  is  founded  upon  the  heritage  of 

hi3  own  and  other  races.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  way  in 

I ’ 

which  Yeats  reflects  the  Celtic  temperament  in  his  poetry  and 
prose.  His  Irish  spirit  leads  into  the  fields  of  romanticism, 
into  the  lands  of  the  "ever-living”  where  his  fancy  and 
imagination  have  free  range.  This  i3  indeed  very  true;  but 
even  as  the  casual  reader  scans  Yeats's  work  he  perceives  that 
there  must  be  a wealth  of  learning,  not  that  of  the  academician 
but  that  of  a man  whose  intellect  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
beauties  in  his  heritage  and  his  surroundings,  in  the  back- 
ground . 


The  very  atmosphere  of  his  childhood  home  nourished  his 
imagination,  for  he  lived  in  the  land  of  folk-lore  where  fancy 
and  fact  are  often  mistaken  for  each  other,  where  Devorgilla 
is  as  real  as  any  Irish  colleen,  where  the  servant  girls 
exchange  stories  about  the  little  people  of  the  land  of 
lepracauns  and  Tir-nan-oge. 

Thus  stands  his  natural  heritage.  Beyond  this  is  the 


l 


i 
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one  acquired  in  book  and  school.  Here  lies  the  root  of  his 
essays  on  Spenser  and  Shelley,  and  his  references  to  Plato's 
philosophy. 

When  one  notes  how  wide  his  range  of  knowledge  is  and 
knows  that  most  of  our  drama  filiates  back  to  Greece,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Yeats  would  use  that  heritage  somewhere. 
Thi3  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  this  dissertation: 
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Does  Yeats  hark  hack  to  Greece  in  his  drama  or  not?  If  he  does 
how  much  does  he  rely  upon  the  Greek  spirit,  how  much  does  it 
influence  him?  If  it  doesn't  influence  him  directly,  does  it 
do  so  indirectly  coming  into  his  work  through  our  general 
classic  heritage? 

The  writer  of  this  dissertation  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Dr.  George  M.  Sneath  for  his  guidance  and  criticism  while  this 
paper  wa3  in  the  process  of  being  written.  To  Professor  Joseph 
R.  Taylor  the  writer  offers  appreciation  for  his  kindly  and 
scholarly  suggestions.  Also  the  writer  is  grateful  for  the 
careful  and  painstaking  analysis,  assistance,  and  encouragement 
of  Professor  Thomas  R.  Mather,  Chairman  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Boston  University. 

Finally  to  William  Butler  Yeats  who,  even  when  he  was 
ill,  authorized  his  secretary  to  send  a letter  answering  some 
of  the  more  important  questions  the  writer  offers  her  sincere 
thanks . 
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R IVERSOALE, 

WlLLBROOK, 

Rathfarnham, 

Dublin. 


Dear  Madan 

Mr 

Yeats 

asksjme  to  say^ln 

reply 

S eptember 

5thf 

th  at 

though  he  learnt 

Greek 

school  he 

ha 

d 

forge 

)tten  his  Greek  when  he 

Sophocles 

. 

He  had  however,  when  i 

making 

the  help 

of 

ar 

i eic< 

silent  Greek  scholar. 

he  mainly  ua  e 4 were  Jebb's  and  an  excellent  French  translation. 
He  had  alao  moat  of  the  H)ngH*h  translations.  He  made  no 
use  of  Gilbert  Murray. 

He  aalcs  me  to  apologise  to  you  for  not  answering 
your  other  questions.  His  time  for  work  has  been  reduced 
by  illness,  and  one  question  of  yours  at  any  rate  would 
require  an  essay. 


fLy  A'< 


. PARALLELS  BETWEEN  CLASSICAL  TRAGEDY 

AND  THE 

TRAGEDY  OF  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 
I 

Intro  d~uc  tion 

The  major  emphasis  in  literary  critical  treatments  of  the 
work  of  William  Butler  Yeats  has  “been  upon  the  Celtic  spirit. 

In  his  work  he  has  shown  the  mysticism  of  his  people  and  also 
that  of  the  East.  Miss  Grace  Emily  Jameson  has  written  a dis- 

1 i 

sertation  on  Mysticism  in  A.  E.  and  Yeats  in  Relation  to 
Oriental  and  American  Thought.  Practically  all  of  the  critics 
are  agreed  that  mysticism  is  one  of  the  major  characteristics 
of  his  work.  Two  of  his  plays  which  clearly  express  the 
oriental  spirit  are  Anashuys  and  Vi jay a and  Mosada.  Traces  of 
this  spirit  are  to  he  found  also  in  his  poetry. 

The  mystical  philosophy  of  William  Blske  has  had  a very 
decided  influence  upon  Yeats.  In  his  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil 
he  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  Blake.  One  is  "William  Blake 
and  the  Imagination;"  the  other  is  "William  Blake  and  his 

j 

illustrations  to  the  Divine  Comedy. " In  the  latter  there  is  one 

If  section  in  which  he  explains  Blake  in  such  a way  as  to  give 

an  interpretation  that  would  suit  his  own  literary  work: 

"Blake  represented  the  shapes  of  beauty 
haunting  our  moments  of  inspiration:  shapes 
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held  by  most  for  the  frailest  of  ephemera, 
but  by  him  for  a people  older  than  the  world, 
citizens  of  eternity,  appearing  and  reappear- 
ing in  the  minds  of  artists  and  of  poets, 
creating  all  we  touch  and  see  by  casting  dis- 
torted images  of  themselves  upon  ’the  vegetable 
glass  of  nature;’  and  because  beings,  none  the 
less  symbols,  blossoms,  83  it  were,  growing 
from  invisible  immortal  roots,  hands,  as  it 
were  pointing  the  way  into  some  divine  labyrinth. 
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Beyond  the  influence  of  Blake  there  is  that  of  sll  his 


friends  who  are  interested  in  theosophy  and  mediumship.  In 
his  discussion  of  magic  he  speaks  of  those  visions  which 


rational  thought  cannot  explain.  He  says, 

’’Some  of  them  are  proof  enough  for  those 
they  have  happened  to,  proof  that  there  is  a 
memory  of  nature  that  reveals  events  and  symbols 
of  distant  centuries.  Mystics  of  many  countries 
and  many  centuries  have  spoken  of  this  memory; 
and  the  honest  men  and  the  charlatans,  who  keep 
the  magical  traditions  which  will  some  day  be 
studied  as  a part  of  folk-lore,  base  most  of 

their  important  claims  on  this  memory. 

and  I have  found  it  in  the  prophetic  works  of 
William  Blake . "c 

This  phase  of  Yeats's  work  must  be  recognized  in  any 
discussion  of  his  literary  contribution.  It  is  perhaps  this 
mysticism  which  has  had  the  most  dominant  influence  upon  his 
work.  But  there  is  also  a classical  influence  upon  his  drama, 
It  is  this  together  with  the  parallelism  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  Stephen  Gwynn  has  implied  such  a relationship  in 
his  discussion  of  Celtic  drama.  He  says  that. 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Ideas  of  Good  and  Bvil.p.178. 

2.  Ibid. ,pp.59-6C 
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"For  the  Elizabethan  drama,  as  it  had  no  fore- 
runners, so  it  had  no  successors.  It  was  a 
sporadic  growth,  a kind  of  portent.  With  that 
exception  the  whole  of  European  drama  filiates 
itself  back  to  Greece."  1 

In  attempting  to  prove  this  ststement  both  concerning 
the  direct  influence  and  parallelism,  it  is  well  to  find  out 
first  whether  there  was  any  chance  for  Yeats  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  original  Greek.  In  the  book.  Reveries  over  Childhood 
and  Youth,  he  tells  how  his  father,  a noted  artist  in  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  wanted  him  to  know  Greek  and  Latin. 

"He  would  have  taught  me  nothing  but  Greek  snd  Latin 
and  I would  now  be  a properly  educated  man,  and  would  not 
have  to  look  in  useless  longing  at  books  that  have  been, 
through  the  poor  mechanism  of  translation,  the  builders 
of  my  soul,  nor  faced  authority  with  the  timidity  born 

of  excuse  and  evasion."  2 

* 

The  young  Yeats  went  to  the  Dolphin  School  in  Hammersmith 
and  then  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  in  Dublin.  In  both  of 
these  he  was  taught  the  classics.  In  speaking  of  the  school,  he 
quotes  the  head-ma3ter  of  the  Dolphin  School  as  having  said, "how 
has  so-and-so  done  in  his  Greek?"  and  the  class-master’s  reply, 
"very  badly,  but  he  is  doing  well  in  his  cricket,"  then  the  head 
master's  re  tort, "Oh,  lesve  him  alone. In  the  same  school  there 
was  an  Irish  master  who  was  also  an  excellent  Greek  scholar.  He 
often  scolded  Yeats  for  being  idle. 


T7  Stephen  Gwynn,  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  Fortnightly  Review, 

February,  1909,91:441. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats .Reveries  over  Childhood  and  Youth, p. 67. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.45. 


But  even  when  Yeats  did  not  learn  his  Greek  well,  he 
delighted  in  the  old  Greek  stories.  In  one  instance  his  father, 
thinking  that  he  was  reading  something  that  was  not  worth  while, 
took  away  his  paper: 

"He  took  away  my  paper  and  I had  not  the  courage 
to  say  that  I was  hut  reading  and  delighting  in  a 
prose  re- telling  of  the  Iliad."  1 

Reid  has  quoted  Yeats  as  saying,  "One  could  still,  if 

one  had  the  genius,  write  for  these  people  plays  and  poems  like 

2 

those  of  Greece l"  The  question  is  — did  he  try  to  do  this? 

One  has  only  to  read  the  title  of  one  of  his  plsys  to  know  that 

he  did,  for  it  is  called  King  Oedipus . A Version  for  the  Modern 

Stage.  This  is,  of  course,  a rendition  of  the  King  Oedipus  of 

Sophocles.  Yeats'  secretary  says: 

"Though  he  learnt  Greek  and  Latin  at  school  he  had 
forgotten  his  Greek  when  he  came  to  work  on  Sophocles. 

He  had  however,  when  making  his  first  draft,  the  help 
of  an  excellent  Greek  scholar.  The  translations  he 
mainly  used  were  Jebb's  and  an  excellent  French  trans- 
lation. He  had  also  most  of  the  English  translations. 

He  made  no  use  of  Gilbert  Murray." 

Therefore,  this  play  is  not  discussed  to  any  great  extent,  since 

the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  translations  makes  the  relationship 

evident. 

In  connection  with  the  dramas  other  than  King  Oedipus . 

Boyd  says: 


"On  the  one  side  are  the  plays  whose  material 
is  derived  from  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Heroic  Age, 
and  on  the  other  those  of  one  act  inspired  by  the 
peasant  and  fairy  lore."  3 

1.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Reveries  over  Childhood  and  Youth.p.52. 

2.  Forrest  Reid,  A Critical  3 tudy.p.l6£. 

3.  Ernest  Boyd,  Ireland ' s Literary  Renaissance .p. 148. 
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This  is  certainly  true.  De irdre  and  On  Bails  * 3 .Strand  are 
Based  on  the  legends  of  the  Irish  heroic  Age.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cathleen  Ki  Houlihan.  Land  of  heart's  Desire . Pot  of 
Broth,  and  Unicorn  from  the  S tar3  are  Based  on  the  peasant  and 
fairy  lore.  Only  one  of  these  is  a comedy.  The  Po t of  Broth. 
This  fact  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Lady  Gregory  with  whom  he 
collaborated  many  times.  This  play  has  more  resemblance  to  her 
little  farces  than  it  has  to  the  rest  of  Yeats'  work.  His  plays 
are  tragedies  which  have  mysticism  and  other-worldliness  about 

1 

them.  Her  drama  deals  with  common  everyday  life.  He  has 
written  one  "heroic  farce",  The  Green  He lme t . dealing  with 
Guchulain. 

As  would  naturally  Be  expected,  the  plays  of  the  Irish 
Heroic  Age  show  more  classical  influence  than  the  others,  since 
the  tales  of  the  great  Irish  heroes  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Greek.  As  Yeats  says  in  his  introduction  to  Lady  Gregory's 
Guchulain  of  Muir themne . "The  Irish  stories  make  one  understand 
why  the  Greeks  called  myths  the  activities  of  daemons.  The 
great  virtues,  the  great  joys,  the  great  privations  come  in  the 
myths,  and,  as  it  were,  take  mankind  Between  their  naked  arms, 
and  without  putting  off  their  divinity.  Poets  have  taken  their 
themes  more  often  from  the  stories  that  are  all,  or  half, 
mythological,  than  from  history  or  stories  that  give  one  the 
sensation  of  history,  understanding,  as  I think,  that  the 
imagination  which  remembers  the  proportions  of  life  is  But  a 
long  wooing,  and  that  it  ha3  to  forget  them  Before  it  Becomes 
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the  torch  and  the  marriage-bed."1 

Both  the  general  classical  characteristics  and  the 
particular  ones  will  be  discussed.  Parallels  will  be  drawn 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Greek  drama.  In  order  to  establish 
firmly  these  influences  as  coming  from  the  classics  rather 
than  from  the  Irish  folk  lore,  the  dramas  of  Yeats  have  been 
compared  with  the  old  tales,  especially  as  they  are  translated 
by  Eleanor  Hull  and  retold  by  Lady  Gregory. 

The  first  is  On  Baile 1 s 3 trand.  This  drama  Yeats  has 
based  upon  the  legend  of  Cuchulain.  It  will  be  compared  with 

1 

Lady  Gregory's  rendition,  since  Yeats  was  very  familiar  with  it. 

I 

He  says  in  the  notes  appended  to  her  book: 

"Even  now,  verse  no  less  full  of  symbol  and  myth  seems 
to  me  as  legitimate  as,  let  us  say,  a religious  picture 
full  of  symbolic  detail,  or  the  symbolic  ornament  of  a 
cathedral.  Uash's- 

' Brightness  falls  from  the  air 
Queens  have  died  young  and  fair, 

Dust  hath  closed  Helen's  eye'- 
must  seem  as  empty  as  a Scald's  song,  or  the  talk  of 
Cuchulain  and  Emer,  to  one  who  has  never  heard  of  Helen, 
or  even  to  one  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  when  he 
was  a young  man.  And  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  be 
stirred  by  Greek  myth,  even  without  ranembering  it  very 
fully,  'Berenice's  ever  burning  hair'  would  not  stir  the 
blood,  and  especially  if  it  were  put  into  some  foreign 
tongue,  losing  those  resounding  'b's'  on  the  way. 

The  mythological  events  Cuchulain  speaks  of  give 
mystery  to  the  scenery  of  the  tales,  and  when  they  are 
connected  with  the  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  the  most 
tremendous  of  the  mythological  battles,  or  anything  else 
we  know  much  about,  they  are  full  of  poetic  meaning  or 
historical  interest. 


The  earlier  we  get,  the  more  copious  does  this 
traditional  and  symbolic  element  in  literature  become. 

Till  Greece  and  Rome  created  a new  culture,  a sense  of 
the  importance  of  man,  all  that  we  understand  by  humanism, 


1.  Lady  Gregory,  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne , p.xiv. 
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nobody  wrote  history,  nobody  described  anything  as  we 

understand  description.”  1 

The  myth  upon  which  On  Baile ' s Strand  is  based  is  the 
combat  between  Cuchulain  and  his  unknown  son.  Lady  Gregory 
tells  the  story  as  follows: 

"The  time  Cuchulain  came  back  from  Albsn,  after  he  had 
learned  the  use  of  arms  under  Scathach,  he  left  Aoife,  the 
queen  he  had  overcome  in  battle,  with  child. 

And  when  he  was  leaving  her,  he  told  her  what  name  to 
give  the  child,  and  he  gave  her  a gold  ring,  and  bade  her  keep 
it  safe  till  the  child  grew  to  be  a lad,  and  till  his  thumb 
would  fill  it;  and  he  bade  her  give  it  to  him  then,  and  to 
send  him  to  Ireland,  and  he  would  know  his  son  by  that  token. 

She  promised  to  do  so,  and  with  that  Cuchulain  went  back  to 
Ireland . 

It  was  not  long  after  the  child  was  born,  word  came  to 
Aoife  that  Cuchulain  had  taken  Hmer  to  be  his  wife  in  Ireland. 
When  she  heard  that,  great  jealousy  came  on  her,  and  great 
anger,  and  her  love  for  Cuchulain  was  turned  to  hatred;  and  she 
remembered  her  three  champions  that  he  had  killed,  and  how  he 
had  overcome  herself,  and  she  determined  in  her  mind  that  when 
her  30n  would  have  come  to  have  the  strength  of  a man,  she  would 
get  her  revenge  through  him.  She  told  Conlaoch  her  son  nothing 
of  this,  but  brought  him  up  like  any  king's  son;  and  when  he 
was  come  to  sensible  years,  she  put  him  under  the  teaching  of 
Scathach,  to  be  taught  the  use  of  anus  and  the  art  of  war.  He 
turned  out  as  apt  a scholar  as  his  father,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  learnt  all  Scathach  had  to  teach. 

Then  Aoife  gave  him  the  arms  of  a champion,  and  bade  him 
go  to  Ireland,  but  first  she  laid  three  commands  on  him:  the 

first  never  to  give  way  to  any  living  person,  but  to  die  sooner 
than  be  made  turn  back;  the  second,  not  to  refuse  a challenge 
from  the  greatest  champion  alive,  but  to  fight  him  at  all  risks, 
even  if  he  was  sure  to  lose  his  life;  the  third,  not  to  tell 
his  name  on  any  account,  though  he  might  be  threatened  with 
death  for  hiding  it.  She  put  him  under  geasa,  that  is,  under 
bonds,  not  to  do  these  things. 

Then  the  young  man,  Conlaoch,  set  out,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  ship  brought  him  to  Ireland,  and  the  place  he  landed 
at  was  Baile' s Strand,  near  Lundealgan. 

It  chanced  that  at  that  time  Conchubar,  the  High  King, 
was  holding  his  court  there,  for  it  was  a convenient  gathering- 
place  for  his  chief  men,  and  they  were  settling  some  business 
that  belonged  to  the  government  of  that  district. 
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7*hen  word  was  brought  to  Conchubar  that  there  was  a ship 
come  to  the  strand,  and  a young  lad  in  it  armed  as  if  for 
fighting,  and  armed  men  with  him,  he  sent  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  his  household  to  ask  his  name,  and  on  what  business  he 
was  come. 

The  messenger’s  name  was  Cuinaire , and  he  went  down  to  the 
strand,  and  when  he  3sw  the  young  man  he  said:  'A  welcome  to 
you,  young  hero  from  the  east,  with  the  merry  face.  It  is 
likely , seeing  you  come  armed  a3  if  for  fighting,  you  are  gone 
astray  on  your  journey;  but  as  you  are  come  to  Ireland,  tell  me 
your  name  and  what  your  deeds  have  been,  and  your  victories  in 
the  eastern  bounds  of  the  world.' 

'As  to  my  name , ' said  Conlaoch,  'it  is  no  great  account; 
but  whatever  it  is,  I am  under  bonds  not  to  tell  it  to  the 
stoutest  man  living.' 

'It  is  be3t  for  you  to  tell  it  at  the  king's  desire,' 
said  Cuinaire,  'before  you  get  your  death  through  refusing  it, 
as  many  a champion  from  Alban  and  from  Britain  has  done  before 
now.'  'If  that  is  the  order  you  put  on  us  when  we  land  here, 
it  is  I will  break  it,'  said  Conlaoch,  'and  no  one  will  obey  any 
longer  from  this  out. ' 

3o  Cunaire  went  back  and  told  the  king  what  the  young  lad 
had  said.  Then  Conchubar  said  to  his  people:  'Who  will  go  out 
into  the  field,  and  drag  the  name  and  story  out  of  this  young 
man?'  'I  will  go,'  said  Conall,  for  his  hand  was  never  slow  in 
fighting.  And  he  went  out,  and  found  the  lad  angry  and 
destroying,  handling  his  arms,  and  they  attacked  one  another 
with  a great  noise  of  swords  and  shouts,  and  they  were  gripped 
together,  and  fought  for  a while,  and  then  Conall  was  overcome, 
and  the  great  name  and  the  praise  that  was  on  Conall,  it  was  on 
the  head  of  Conlaoch  it  was  now. 

Word  was  sent  then  to  where  Cuchulain  was,  in  pleasant, 
bright-faoed  Dundealgan.  And  the  messenger  told  him  the  whole 
story,  and  he  said:  'Conall  is  lying  humbled,  snd  it  is  slow  the 
help  is  in  coming;  it  is  a welcome  there  would  be  before  the 
Hound. ' 

Cuchulain  rose  up  then  and  went  to  where  Conlaoch  was,  and 
he  still  handling  his  arms.  And  Cuchulain  asked  him  his  name 
and  said:  'It  would  be  well  for  you,  young  hero  of  unknown  name, 
to  loosen  yourself  from  this  knot,  and  not  to  bring  down  my  hand 
upon  you,  for  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  escape  death. ' But 

Conlaoch  said:  'If  I put  you  down  in  the  fight,  the  way  I put 

down  your  comrade,  there  will  be  a great  name  on  me;  but  if  I 
draw  back  now,  there  will  be  mockery  on  me,  and  it  will  be  said 
I was  afraid  of  the  fight.  I will  never  give  in  to  any  man  to 
tell  my  name,  or  to  give  an  account  of  myself.  But  if  I was  not 

held  with  a command,'  he  said,  'there  is  no  man  in  the  world  I 

would  sooner  give  it  to  than  to  yourself,  since  I saw  your  face. 
But  do  not  think,  brave  champion  of  Ireland,  that  I will  let  you 
take  away  the  fame  I have  won,  for  nothing.' 

With  that  they  fought  together,  and  it  is  seldom  such  a 
battle  was  seen,  and  all  wondered  that  the  young  lad  could  stand 
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so  well  against  Cuchulain. 

3o  they  fought  a long  while,  neither  getting  the  better  of 
the  other,  but  at  last  Cuchulain  was  charged  so  hotly  by  the  lad 
that  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  although  he  had  fought  so 
many  good  fights,  and  killed  so  many  great  champions,  and 
understood  the  use  of  arms  better  than  any  man  living,  he  was 
pressed  very  hard. 

And  he  called  for  the  Gae  Bulg,  and  his  anger  came  on  him, 
and  the  flames  of  the  hero-light  began  to  shine  about  his  head, 
and  by  that  3ign  Conlaoch  knew  him  to  be  Cuchulain,  his  father. 
And  just  at  that  time  he  was  aiming  his  spear  at  him,  and  when 
he  knew  it  was  Cuchulain,  he  threw  his  spear  crooked  that  it 
might  pass  beside  him.  But  Cuchulain  threw  his  spear,  the  Gae 
Bulg,  at  him  with  all  his  might,  and  it  struck  the  lad  in  the 
side  and  went  into  his  body,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  Cuchulain  said:  *3$fow,  boy,  tell  your  name  and  what 
you  are,  for  it  is  short  your  life  will  be,  for  you  will  not 
live  from  that  wound.’ 

And  Conlaoch  showed  the  ring  that  was  on  his  hand,  and  he 
said,  'Come  here  where  I am  lying  on  the  field,  let  my  men  from 
the  east  come  round  me.  I am  suffering  for  revenge.  I am 
ij  Conlaoch,  son  of  the  hound,  heir  of  dear  Dundealgan;  I was  bound 
to  this  secret  in  Bun  Scatnach,  the  secret  in  which  I have  found 
i my  grief. ' 

And  Cuchulain  said;  'It  is  a pity  your  mother  not  to  be 
here  to  see  you  brought  down.  She  might  have  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  stop  the  spear  that  wounded  you.'  And  Conlaoch  said: 

'My  curse  be  on  my  mother,  for  it  was  she  put  me  under  bonds; 
it  was  she  sent  me  here  to  try  my  strength  against  yours.'  And 
Cuchulain  said:  'My  curse  be  on  your  mother,  the  woman  that  is 
full  of  treachery;  it  is  through  her  harmful  thoughts  these 
tears  have  been  brought  on  us.'  And  Conlaoch  said:  'My  name  was 
never  forced  from  my  mouth  till  now;  I never  gave  an  account  of 
myself  to  any  other  man  under  the  sun.  But,  0 Cuchulain  of  the 
sharp  sword,  it  was  a pity  you  not  to  know  me  the  time  I threw 
the  slanting  spear  behind  you  in  the  fight. ' 

And  then  the  sorrow  of  death  came  upon  Conlaoch,  and 
Cuchulain  took  his  sword  and  put  it  through  him,  sooner  than 
leave  him  in  the  pain  and  the  punishment  he  was  in. 

And  then  great  trouble  and  anguish  came  on  Cuchulain,  and 
he  made  this  complaint; 

'It  is  a pity  it  is,  0 son  of  Aoife,  that  ever  you  came 
into  the  province  of  Ulster,  that  you  ever  met  with  the  Hound 
of  Cuailgne . 

'If  I and  my  fair  Conlaoch  were  doing  feats  of  war  on  the 
one  side,  the  men  of  Ireland  from  sea  to  sea  would  not  be  equal 
to  us  together.  It  i3  no  wonder  I to  be  under  grief  when  I see 
the  shield  and  the  arms  of  Conlaoch 

Then  Cuchulain  stood  up  and  faced  all  the  men  of  Ul3t6r, 
'There  is  trouble  on  Cuchulain,'  said  Conchubar;  'he  is  after 
killing  his  own  son,  and  if  I and  all  my  men  were  to  go  against 
him,  by  the  end  of  the  day  he  would  destroy  every  man  of  us. 


Go  now,  1 he  said  to  Csthbad,  the  Druid,  'and  bind  him  to  go 
Baile's  Strand,  and  to  give  three 
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days  fighting  against 

waves  of  the  sea,  rather  than  to  kill  us  all. 

So  Cathbad  put  an  enchantment  on  him 

Then  he  fought  the  waves  three  days  and  three  nights,  till 
he  fell  from  hunger  and  weakness,  so  that  some  men  said  he  got 
his  death  there.  But  it  was  not  there  he  got  his  death,  but 
on  the  plain  of  Muirthemne."  1 

When  this  version  of  the  myth  is  compared  with  Yeats' 
drama  we  note  several  changes  and  additions.  A Blind  Man  and  a 
Fool  are  added.  It  is  from  these  Cuchulain  learns  that  he  has 
killed  his  own  son.  A chorus  of  women  is  also  added.  Dote 
particularly  that  both  tne  lad  and  Cuchulain  lay  the  blame  upon 
Aoife  for  the  sorrow;  in  Yeats'  tragedy  the  blame  is  placed  upon 
fate  and  the  gods.  In  the  old  myth  Cuchulain  esme  of  his  own 
will,  but  Yeats  puts  Cuchulain  under  bonds  as  well  as  Conlaoch. 

The  other  drama  of  Yeats  which  has  a close  relationship 
with  the  Greek  is  Deirdre.  The  old  legend  as  Lady  Gregory  tells 
it  goes  in  this  fashion: 

' 'So  Fergus  set  out  in  the  morning,  and  he  brought  no  guard 

nor  helpers  with  him,  but  himself  and  his  two  sons,  Fair-Haired 
Iollan,  and  Rough-Red  Buinne,  and  Cuillean,  the  shield-bearer, 
and  the  shield  itself.  They  went  on  till  they  got  to  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  sons  of  Usnaeh,  and  to  Loch  Eitche  in  Alba.  It 
is  how  the  sons  of  Usnaeh  lived;  they  had  three  houses,  and  the 
house  where  they  made  ready  the  food,  it  is  not  there  they  would 
eat  it,  and  the  house  where  they  would  eat  it,  it  is  not  where 
they  would  sleep. 

' When  Fergus  came  to  the  harbour  he  let  a great  shout  out 

of  him.  And  it  is  how  Daoise  and  Deirdre  were,  they  had  a chess 
board  between  them,  and  they  playing  on  it.  Daoise  heard  the 
shout,  and  he  said,  'That  is  the  shout  of  a.  man  of  Ireland.'  'It 
is  not,  but  the  cry  of  a man  of  Alban, ' said  Deirdre.  She  knew 
at  first  it  was  Fergus  gave  the  shout,  but  she  denied  it.  Then 
Fergus  let  another  shout  out  of  him.  'That  is  an  Irish  shout, ' 
said  Daoise  again.  'It  is  not,  indeed,'  said  Deirdre,  'let  us 
go  on  playing.'  Then  Fergus  gave  the  third  shout,  and  the  sons 
of  Usnaeh  knew  this  time  it  was  the  shout  of  Fergus,  and  Saoise 
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said  to  Arden  to  go  out  end  meet  him.  Then  Deirdre  told  him 
that  she  herself  knew  at  the  first  shout  that  it  was  Fergus. 

'Why  did  you  deny  it,  then.  Queen?'  said  Baoise.  'Because  of  a 
vision  I 38w  last  night,'  said  Deirdre.  'Three  birds  I saw 
coming  to  us  from  iimain  Macha,  and  three  drops  of  honey  in 
their  mouths,  and  they  left  them  with  us,  and  three  drops  of 
our  blood  they  brought  away  with  them.'  'What  meaning  do  you 
put  on  that,  Queen?'  said  Baoise.  'It  is,'  said  Deirdre, 

'Fergus  that  is  coming  to  us  with  a message  of  peace  from 
Conchubar,  for  honey  is  not  sweeter  than  a message  of  peace 
sent  by  a lying  man.'  'Let  that  pass,'  said  Baoise.  'Is  there 
anything  in  it  but  troubled  sleep  and  the  melancholy  of  woman? 
And  it  is  a long  time  Fergus  is  in  the  harbour.  Rise  up,  Ardsn, 
to  be  before  him,  and  bring  him  with  you  here.’  And  Ardan  went 
down  to  meet  him,  and  gsve  a fond  kiss  to  himself  and  to  his 
two  sons.  And  it  is  what  he  said:  'My  love  to  you,  dear 
comrades.'  After  that  he  asked  news  of  Ireland,  and  they  gave 
it  to  him,  and  then  they  came  to  where  Baoise  and  Ainnle  and 
Deirdre  were,  and  they  kissed  Fergus  and  his  two  sons,  and  they 
asked  news  of  Ireland  from  them.  'It  is  the  best  news  I have 
for  you,'  said  Fergus,  'that  Conchubar,  king  of  Ulster,  has 
sworn  by  the  earth  beneath  him,  by  the  high  heaven  above  him, 
and  by  the  sun  that  travels  to  the  west,  that  he  will  have  no 
rest  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night,  if  the  sons  of  Usnach,  his  own 
I foster-brothers,  will  not  come  back  to  the  land  of  their  home 
and  the  country  of  their  birth;  and  he  has  sent  us  to  ask  you 
there.'  'It  is  better  for  them  to  stop  here,'  said  Deirdre, 

'for  they  have  a greater  sway  in  Scotland  than  Conchubar  himself 
has  in  Ireland.'  'One's  own  country  i3  better  than  any  other 
thing,'  said  Fergus,  'for  no  man  can  have  any  pleasure,  however 
great  his  good  luck  and  his  way  of  living,  if  he  does  not  see 
i his  own  country  every  day.'  'That  is  true,'  said  Baoise,  'for 
I Ireland  is  dearer  to  myself  than  Alban,  though  I would  get  more 
in  Alban  than  in  Ireland.'  'It  will  be  safe  for  you  to  come 
with  me,'  said  Fergus.  'It  will  be  safe  indeed,'  said  Baoise, 
'and  we  will  go  with  you  to  Ireland;  and  though  there  were  no 
trouble  beneath  the  sun,  but  a man  to  be  far  from  his  own  land, 
there  is  little  delight  in  peace  and  a long  sleep  to  a man  that 
is  in  exile.  It  is  a pity  for  the  man  that  is  an  exile;  it  is 
little  his  honour,  it  is  great  his  grief,  for  it  is  he  will 
have  his  share  of  wandering. ' 

" It  was  not  with  Deirdre' s will  Baoise  said  that,  and  she 
was  greatly  against  going  with  Fergus.  And  she  said:  'I  had  a 
dream  last  night  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnach,  and  they  bound 
and  put  in  the  grave  by  Conchubar  of  the  Red  Branch.'  But 
Baoise  said:  'Lay  down  your  dream,  Deirdre,  on  the  heights  of 
the  hills,  lay  down  your  dream  on  the  sailors  of  the  ses,  lay 
down  your  dream  on  the  rough  grey  stones,  for  we  will  give 
peace  and  we  will  get  it  from  the  king  of  the  world  and  from 
Conchubar.'  But  Deirdre  spoke  again,  and  it  is  what  she  said: 
'There  is  the  howling  of  dogs  in  my  ears;  a vision  of  the 
night  is  before  my  eyes,  I see  Fergus  away  from  us,  I see 
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Conchubar  without  mercy  in  his  dun;  I see  Haoise  without 
strength  in  battle;  I see  Ainle  without  his  loud  sounding 
shield;  I see  Ardan  without  shield  or  breastplace,  and  the  Hill 
of  Atha  without  delight.  I see  Conchubar  asking  for  blood;  I 
see  Fergus  caught  with  hidden  lies;  I see  Deirdre  crying  with 
tears,  I see  Deirdre  crying  with  tears.’ 

" 'A  thing  that  is  unpl68sing  to  me,  and  that  I would  never 

give  in  to,'  said  Fergus,  'is  to  listen  to  howling  of  dogs,  and 
to  the  dreams  of  women;  and  since  Conchubar,  the  High  King,  has 
sent  a message  of  friendship,  it  would  not  be  right  for  you  to 
refuse  it.'  'It  would  not  be  right,  indeed,'  said  Uaoise,  'and 
we  will  go  with  you  to-morrow.'  And  Fergus  gave  his  word,  and 
he  said,  'If  all  the  men  of  Ireland  were  against  you,  it  would 
not  profit  them,  for  neither  shield  nor  sword  or  a helmet  itself 
would  be  any  help  or  protection  to  them  against  you,  and  I 
myself  to  be  with  you.'  'That  is  true,'  said  Kaoise,  'and  we 
will  go  with  you  to  Ireland.' 

" They  spent  the  night  there  until  morning,  and  then  they 
went  where  the  ships  were,  and  they  went  on  the  sea,  and  a good 
many  of  their  people  with  them,  and  Deirdre  looked  back  on  the 
land  of  Alban,  and  it  is  what  she  said:  'My  love  to  you,  0 land 
to  the  east,  and  it  goes  ill  with  me  to  leave  you;  for  it  is 
pleasant  are  your  bays  and  your  harbours  and  your  wide  flowery 
plains  and  your  green-sided  hills,  and  little  need  was  there 
for  us  to  leave  you.'  And  she  made  this  complaint:  'Dear  to  me 
is  that  land,  that  land  to  the  east,  Alban,  with  its  wonders; 

I would  not  have  come  from  it  hither  but  that  I came  with 
Uaoise 

" After  she  had  made  that  complaint  they  came  to  Dun  Borach, 
and  Borach  gave  three  fond  kisses  to  Fergus  and  to  the  sons  of 
Usnach  along  with  him.  It  was  then  Borach  said  he  had  a feast 
laid  out  for  Fergus,  and  that  it  was  geasa  for  him  to  leave  it 
until  he  would  have  eaten  it.  But  Fergus  reddened  with  anger 
from  head  to  foot,  and  it  is  what  he  said:  'It  is  a bed  thing 
you  have  done,  Borach,  laying  out  a feast  for  me,  and  Conchubar 
to  have  made  me  give  my  word  that  as  soon  as  I would  come  to 
Ireland,  whether  it  would  be  by  day  or  in  the  night-time,  I 
would  send  the  sons  of  Usnach  to  Smain  Macha. ' 'I  hold  you 
under  geasa,'  said  BOrach,  'to  stop  and  use  the  feast.' 

" Then  Fergus  asked  Eaoise  what  should  he  do  about  the  feast 
'You  must  choose,'  said  Deirdre,  'whether  you  will  forsake  the 
children  of  Usnach  or  the  fesst,  and  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  refuse  the  feast  than  to  forsake  the  sons  of  Usnach.'  'I  wil 
not  forsake  them,'  said  he,  'for  I will  send  my  two  sons,  Fair- 
Haired  Iollan  and  Rough-Red  Buinne,  with  them,  to  Smain  Macha.' 
'On  my  word,'  said  Daoise,  'that  is  a great  deal  to  do  for  us; 
for  up  to  this  no  other  person  ever  protected  us  but  ourselves.' 
And  he  went  out  the  plsce  in  great  anger;  and  Ainnle,  and  Ardan, 
and  Deirdre,  and  the  two  sons  of  Fergus  followed  him,  and  they 
left  Fergus  dark  and  sorrowful  after  them.  But  for  all  that, 
Fergus  was  full  sure  that  if  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland  would 
go  into  one  council,  they  would  not  consent  to  break  the  pledge 
he  had  given. 
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" As  for  the  sons  of  Usnach,  they  went  on  their  way  by  every 
short  road,  and  Deirdre  said  to  them,  'I  will  give  you  a good 
advice,  Sons  of  Usnach,  though  you  may  not  follow  it.'  ’What 
is  that  advice.  Queen?'  said  Raoise.  'It  is,'  said  she,  'to  go 
to  Reehrainn  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  to  wait  there 
until  Fergus  has  done  with  the  feast;  and  that  will  be  the 
keeping  of  his  word  to  Fergus,  and  it  will  the  lengthening  of 
your  lives  to  you.'  'We  will  not  follow  that  advice,'  said 
Haoise;  and  the  children  of  Fergus  said  it  was  little  trust  she 
had  in  them,  when  she  thought  they  would  not  protect  her,  though 
their  hands  might  not  be  so  strong  as  the  hands  of  the  sons  of 
Usnach;  and  besides  that,  Fergus  had  given  them  his  word.  'Alasi 
it  is  sorrow  came  on  us  with  the  word  of  Fergus,'  said  Deirdre, 
'and  he  to  forsake  us  for  a feast,'  and  she  made  this  complaint: 
'It  is  grief  to  me  that  ever  I came  from  the  east  on  the  word  of 
the  unthinking  son  of  Rogh.  It  is  only  lamentations  I will  make 

Ochl  it  is  very  sorrowful  my  heart  isl ' My  grief!  my 

dear  companions,  the  end  of  your  days  is  come.' 

" And  it  is  what  Uaois6  answered  her:  'Do  not  say  that  in 
your  haste,  Deirdre,  more  beautiful  than  the  sun.  Fergus  would 
never  have  come  for  us  eastward  to  bring  us  back  to  be  destroyed 
" And  Deirdre  said,  'My  griefl  I think  it  too  far  for  you, 
beautiful  sons  of  Usnach,  to  have  come  from  Alban  of  the  rough 
grass;  it  is  lasting  will  be  its  life-long  sorrow.' 

" After  that  they  went  forward  to  Finncairn  of  the  watch- 
tower  on  the  sharp  peaked  Slieve  Fuad,  and  Deirdre  stayed  after 
them  in  the  valley,  and  sleep  fell  on  her  there. 

" When  Eaoise  saw  that  Deirdre  was  left  after  them,  he  turned 
back  as  she  was  rising  out  of  her  sleep,  and  he  said,  'What  made 
you  wait  after  us.  Queen?'  'Sleep  that  was  on  me,'  said  Deirdre; 
'and  I saw  a vision  in  it.'  'What  vision  was  that?'  said  Uaoise. 
'It  W8s,'she  said , 'Fair-Haired  Iollan  that  I saw  without  his 
head  on  him,  and  Rough-Red  Buinne  with  his  head  on  him;  and  it 
is  without  help  of  Rough-Red  Buinne  you  were,  and  it  is  with  the 
help  of  Fair-Haired  Iollan  you  were.'  And  she  made  this 
complaint : 

■ It  is  a sad  vision  has  been  shown  to  me,  of  my  four  tall, 

fair,  bright  companions;  the  head  of  each  ha3  been  taken  from 
him,  and  no  help  to  be  had  one  from  another. ' 

" But  when  Haoise  heard  thi3  he  reproached  her,  and  ssid, 

'0  fair,  beautiful  woman,  nothing  does  your  mouth  speak  but  evil 
Do  not  let  the  sharpness  and  the  great  misfortune  that  come  from 
it  fall  on  your  friends.'  And  Deirdre  answered  him  with  kind, 
gentle  words,  and  it  is  what  she  said:  'It  would  be  better  to  me 
to  see  harm  come  on  any  other  person  than  upon  any  one  of  you 
three,  with  whom  I have  travelled  over  the  seas  and  over  wide 
plains;  but  when  I look  on  you,  it  is  only  Buinne  I can  see 
whole  and  untouched  and  I know  by  that  his  life  will  be  longest 
among  you;  and  indeed  it  is  I that  am  sorrowful  to-night.' 

" After  that  they  came  forward  to  the  high  willows.  (Here 
Deirdre  has  another  vision  and  warns  them  again. ) 

" After  they  went  on  to  Hmain  Macha.  'Sons  of  Usnach,'  said 
Deirdre,  'I  have  a sign  by  which  you  will  know  if  Conehubar  is 
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going  to  do  treachery  on  you.'  'What  sign  is  that?'  said  Uaoise. 
'If  you  are  let  come  into  the  house  where  Conchubar  is,  and  the 
nobles  of  Ulster,  then  Conchubar  is  not  going  to  do  treachery 
on  you.  But  if  it  is  in  the  House  of  the  Red.  Branch  you  are 
put,  then  he  is  going  to  do  treachery  on  you.' 

" After  that  they  came  to  Emain  Macha,  and  tney  took  the 
hand-wood  and  struck  the  door,  and  the  doorkeeper  asked  who  was 
there.  They  told  him  that  it  was  the  sons  of  Usnach,  and 
Deirdre,  and  the  two  sons  of  Fergus  were  there. 

" When  Conchubar  heard  that,  he  called  his  stewards  and 
serving  men  to  him,  and  he  asked  them  how  was  the  House  of  the 
Red  Branch  for  food  and  for  drink.  They  said  that  if  all  the 
seven  armies  of  Ulster  would  come  there,  they  would  find  that 
would  satisfy  them.  'If  that  i3  so,'  said  Conchubar,  'bring  the 
sons  of  Usnach  into  it.' 

" It  was  then  Deirdre  said,  'It  would  have  been  better  for 
you  to  follow  my  advice,  and  never  to  have  come  to  Emain,  and  it 
would  be  right  for  you  to  leave  it,  even  at  this  time.'  'We  will 
not,'  said  Fair-Haired  Iollan,  'for  it  is  not  fear  or 
cowardliness  was  ever  seen  on  us,  but  we  will  go  to  the  house.' 

So  they  went  on  to  the  House  of  the  Red  Branch.. 

Then  Kaoise  said, 'Give  the  chessboard  to  us  till  we  go  playing.' 
So  they  gave  them  the  chessboard  and  they  began  to  play. 

" It  was  just  at  that  time  Conchubar  was  asking, 'Who  will  I 
send  that  will  bring  me  word  of  Deirdre,  and  that  will  tell  me 
if  she  has  the  same  appearance  and  the  3ame  shape  she  had  before 
| for  if  she  has,  there  is  not  a woman  in  the  world  has  a more 
beautiful  shape  or  appearance  than  she  has,  and  I will  bring 
her  out  with  edge  of  blade  and  point  of  sword  in  3pite  of  the 
sons  of  Usnach,  good  though  they  be.  But  if  not,  let  Haoise 
have  her  for  himself.'  'I  myself  will  go  there,'  said  Levarcham, 
'and  I will  bring  you  word  of  that.'  And  it  is  how  it  was, 
Deirdre  was  dearer  to  her  than  any  other  person  in  the  world; 
for  it  was  often  she  went  through  the  world  looking  for  Deirdre 
and  bringing  news  to  her  and  from  her.  3o  Levarcham  went  over 
to  the  House  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  near  it  she  saw  a great 
troop  of  aimed  men,  and  she  spoke  to  them,  but  they  made  her  no 
answer,  and  she  knew  by  that  it  was  none  of  the  men  of  Ulster 
were  in  it,  but  men  from  some  strange  country  that  Conchubar 's 
messengers  had  brought  to  Emain. 

” And  then  she  went  to  wnere  Uaoi;se  and  Deirdre  were,  and 
it  is  how  3he  found  them,  the  polished  chessboard  between  them, 
and  they  playing  on  it;  and  she  gave  them  fond  kisses,  and  she 
said:  'You  are  not  doing  well  to  be  playing;  and  it  i3  to  bring 
Conchubar  word  if  Deirdre  has  the  same  shape  and  appearance  she 
used  to  have  that  he  sent  me  here  now;  and  there  is  grief  on 
me  for  the  deed  that  will  be  done  in  Emain  to-night,  treachery 
that  will  be  done,  and  the  killing  of  kindred,  and  the  three 
bright  candles  of  the  Gael  to  be  quenched,  and  Emain  will  not 
be  the  better  of  it  to  the  end  of  life  and  time,'  and  she  made 
tni3  complaint  sadly  and  wearily. 

" 'Sad  is  my  heart  for  the  treachery  that  is  being  done  in 

Emain  this  night; 
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" When  she  had  made  this  complaint,  Levarcham  said  to  the 
sons  of  Usnach  and  to  the  children  of  Fergus  to  shut  close  the 

doors  and  the  windows  of  the  house  and  to  do  bravery,  'And  oh, 

sons  of  Fergus,'  she  said,  'defend  your  charge  and  your  care 
bravely  till  Fergus  come3,  and  you  will  have  praise  and  a bless- 
! ing  for  it.'  And  she  cried  with  many  tears,  and  she  went  back 
to  where  Conchubar  was,  and  he  asked  news  of  Deirdre  of  her. 

And  Levarcham  said,'It  is  good  news  and  bad  news  I have  for  you. 
'What  news  is  that,'  said  Goncaubar.  'It  is  the  good  news,'  she 
said,  'the  three  sons  of  Usnach  to  have  come  to  you  and  to  be 

over  there,  and  they  are  the  three  that  are  bravest  and 

mightiest  in  form  and  in  looks  and  in  countenance,  of  all  in  the 
world;  and  Ireland  will  be  yours  from  this  out,  since  the  sons 
of  Usnach  are  with  you;  and  the  news  that  i3  worst  with  me  is, 
the  woman  that  was  best  of  the  women  of  the  world  in  form  and 
in  looks,  going  out  of  Hmain,  is  without  the  form  and  without 
the  appearance  3he  used  to  have.' 

" When  Conchubar  heard  that,  much  of  his  jealousy  went  back- 
ward, and  he  was  drinking  and  making  merry  for  a while,  until 
he  thought  on  Deirdre  again  the  second  time,  and  on  that  he 
asked,  'Who  will  I get  to  bring  me  word  of  Deirdre?'  But  he 
did  not  find  any  one  would  go  there. 

(Finally  he  sends  Gelban  who  catches  a glimpse  of  Deirdre 
through  a window  which  they  had  forgotten  to  close.  Kaoise 
throws  a chessman  at  him  and  puts  out  the  young  man's  eye.  The 
report  concerning  Deirdre  is  favorable.  And  again  Conchubar 
becomes  jealous,  lie  then  leads  his  men  to  the  House  of  the  Red 
Branch.  Rough-Red  Buinne  goes  out  first.  He  begins  to  defend 
Deirdre  and  Daoise  nobly,  but  stops  when  Conchubar  offers  him 
a bribe.  Fair-Haired  loll an,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  true 
to  his  trust.  Conchubar  sends  his  own  son,  Fiacre,  against 
Iollan.  Fiacra's  shield  roars  when  its  owner  is  hard  pressed. 

In  response  to  this  roar  comes  Conall,  who  thrusts  his  sword 
through  Iollan  from  the  back.) 

" 'Who  is  it  has  wounded  me  behind  my  back?'  said  Fair- 
Haired  Iollan.  'Whoever  did  it,  by  my  hand  of  valour,  he 
would  have  got  a fair  fight  face  to  face,  from  myself.'  'Who 
are  you  yourself?'  said  Conall.  'I  am  Iollan,  son  of  Fergus, 
and  are  you  yourself  Conall?'  'It  is  I,'  said  Conall.  'It  i3 
evil  and  it  is  heavy  the  work  you  have  done,'  said  Iollan,  'and 
the  sons  of  Usnach  under  my  protection.'  'Is  that  true?'  said 
Conall.  'It  i3  true,  indeed,’  said  Iollan.  'By  my  hand  of 
valour,'  said  Conall,  'Conchubar  will  not  get  his  own  son  alive 
from  me  to  avenge  it,'  and  he  gave  a stroke  of  the  sword  to 
Fiacra,  so  that  he  struck  his  head  off,  and  he  left  them  so. 

The  cloud  of  death  came  upon  Fair-Haired  Iollan  then,  and  he 
threw  his  arms  toward  the  fortress,  and  called  out  to  Uaoise 
to  do  bravery,  and  after  that  he  died. 

(Conchubar  then  comes  with  nineteen  hundred  men.  He  does 
not  look  upon  the  sons  of  Usnach  as  his  sister's  children. 
Ainnle,  Ardan,  and  Kaoise  each  remind  him  of  services  which 
they  have  rendered  him  in  the  past.  But  to  all  he  makes  the 


same  reply. ) 


" 'If  you  had  done  me  fifty  good  deeds,  surely  this  is  my 

thanks;  I would  not  give  you  peace  in  your  distress,  but  every 
great  want  I could  put  upon  you 

” Then  Deirdre  said:  'Rise  up,  Baoise,  take  your  sword,  good 
son  of  a king,  mind  yourself  well,  for  it  i3  not  long  that  life 
will  be  left  in  your  fair  body. ' 

" It  is  then  all  Conchubar 's  men  came  about  the  house,  and 
they  put  fires  and  burning  to  it.  Ardan  went  out  then,  and  his 
men,  and  put  out  the  fires,  and  killed  three  hundred,  and  did 
slaughter  and  destruction  on  them. 

" And  Baoise  went  out  in  th6  last  quarter  of  the  night, 
and  drove  away  all  the  army  from  the  house. 

" He  came  into  the  house  after  that  and  it  is  then  Deirdre 
rose  up  and  said  to  him:  'By  ray  word,  it  i3  well  you  won  your 
way;  and  do  bravery  and  valour  from  this  out,  and  it  was  bad 
advice  you  took  when  you  ever  trusted  Conohubar. ' 

" As  for  the  sons  of  Uanach,  after  they  made  a good 
protection  with  their  shields,  and  they  put  Deirdre  in  the 
middle  and  linked  the  shields  around  her,  and  they  gave  three 
leaps  out  over  the  walls  of  Eraain,  and  they  killed  three  hundred 
men  in  that  sally. 

(Conchubar  now  resorts  to  magic  and  calls  Gathbad  to 
work  an  enchantment  on  the  sons  of  Usnach.  The  three  then 
thought  they  were  in  the  sea  and  threw  their  weapons  aside. 

The  moment  their  weapons  are  on  the  ground,  Conohubar  orders 
them  killed.  Bo  one  will  do  it  but  Maine  whose  father  had  been 
killed  by  Baoise.  The  three  brothers  are  then  killed  at  one 
stroke  by  the  sword  of  Baoise.  Deirdre  laments  their  death, 
and  finally  goes  to  a fisherman's  cabin.  It  is  to  this  place 
Conchubar  sends  his  Levarcham  to  bring  her  back  to  be  hi3  wife. 
And  when  the  old  woman  had  departed  Deirdre  went  out  upon  the 
strand. ) 

" She  found  a carpenter  making  a oar  for  a boat,  and  making 
a mast  for  it,  clean  and  straight,  to  put  up  a sail  to  the  wind. 
And  when  she  saw  him  making  it,  she  said:  'It  is  a sharp  knife 
you  have,  to  cut  the  oar  so  clean  and  so  straight,  and  if  you 

will  give  it  to  me,'  she  said,  'I  will  give  you  s ring  of  the 

best  gold  in  Ireland  for  it,  the  ring  that  belonged  to  Baoise, 
and  that  was  with  him  through  the  battle  and  through  the  fight; 
he  thought  much  of  it  in  his  lifetime;  it  is  pure  gold  through 
and  through.'  3o  the  carpenter  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and 
the  knife  in  the  other  hand,  and  he  looked  at  them  together, 
and  he  gave  her  the  knife  for  the  ring  and  for  her  asking  and 

for  her  tears.  Then  Deirdre  went  close  to  the  waves,  and  she 

said:  'Since  the  other  is  not  with  me  now,  I will  spend  no  more 
of  my  lifetime  without  him.'  And  with  that  she  drove  the  black 
knife  into  her  side,  but  she  drew  it  out  again  and  threw  it  in 
the  sea  to  her  right  hand,  the  way  no  one  would  be  blamed  for 
h6r  death. 

" Then  Conchubar  came  down  to  the  strand  and  five  hundred 
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men  along  with  him,  to  bring  Deirdre  away  to  Emain  Macha,  but 
all  he  found  before  him  was  her  white  body  on  the  ground,  and 
it  without  life.”  1 

Thus  the  tale  of  Deirdre  ends,  Yeats  has  wisely  chosen 
the  final  scene.  lote  that  the  chessboard  is  introduced  before 
the  three  start  for  Emain  Macha  in  Lady  Gregory's  tale,  but  they 
find  it  in  the  house  in  Yeats'  tragedy.  Fergus  does  not  appear 
at  Macha  at  all  until  after  the  murder  is  over  in  the  myth,  but 
he  i3  there  to  receive  them  in  the  drama  Deirdre . Levarcham 
does  not  appear  in  the  play,  but  the  musicians  are  introduced 
to  warn  her.  The  death  of  Daoise  and  of  Deirdre  takes  place 
in  the  cottage  in  the  play;  but  in  the  myth  Daoise  is  killed 
outside  the  cottage,  and  Deirdre  kills  herself  on  the  strand. 
There  is  a whole  day  between  the  two  deaths  in  Lady  Gregory's 
story.  Yeats'  reasons  for  these  changes  will  be  discussed 
throughout  the  whole  dissertation.  It  is  here  that  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  drama  comes  in. 


1.  Lady  Gregody,  Guchulain  of  Muir themne ,pp.  117-140. 
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II 

Yeats's  Choice  of  Subject  and  Plot 
Compared  with  that  of 
the  Greeks. 

Yeats's  choice  of  subjects  and  plots  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Greeks.  The  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy  came  mainly  from 
their  mythology.  Yeats  says  in  his  Collected  Works: 

"The  folk  belief  of  Greece  is  very  like  that  of 
Ireland,  and  I certainly  thought,  when  I wrote  it,  of 
Ireland,  ana  of  the  spirits  that  are  in  Ireland."  1 

By  "folk  belief"  I take  Yeats  to  mean  belief  in  those 

stories  which  were  born  in  the  infancy  of  the  Irish  race 

concerning  supernatural  beings  and  events,  and  natural  beings 

and  events  influenced  by  supernatural  agencies.  They  have  not 

been  born  through  any  one  historic  individual,  but  they  owe 

their  existence  to  generations  of  story-tellers.  As  Yeats  says, 

"The  great  virtues,  the  great  joys,  the  great 
privations  come  in  the  myths,  and,  as  it  were,  take  man- 
kind between  their  naked  arms,  and  without  putting  off 
their  divinity."  2 

Yeats  definitely  senses  a parallelism  between  the 
literature  of  the  two  countries,  Greece  and  Ireland.  The  Greek 
themes  were  about  the  working  of  fate,  politics,  friendship,  the 
idealization  of  life,  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  These  same 
themes  are  also  those  of  the  Irish  drama  and  literature.  Some 
critics  might  well  say  that  all  except  the  theme  of  fate  may  be 

1.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Collected  Works. p.236 

2.  Lady  Gregory,  Cuchulain  on  Muirthemne ,b .xiv. 
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found  in  the  universal  characteristics  of  any  drama.  However, 
Yeats,  himself,  parallels  the  two  in  his  own  thinking.  (Compare 
quote  on  p.6) 

Yeats  has  even  chosen  to  put  into  modern  style  the  old 
play  of  Oedipus  by  Sophocles.  This  play  is  based  upon  the  theme 
of  fate  as  brought  down  to  us  through  Greek  mythology.  Turning 
from  King  Oedipus . A Version  for  the  Modern  Stage  as  Yeats  wrote 
it  to  a Greek  play  as  written  by  a Greek,  we  find  that  Prometheus 
Bound  by  Aeschylus  embodies  this  ssme  irresistible  fate.  In 
this  play  we  have  Prometheus,  the  champion  of  man,  being  punished 
for  his  audacity  in  stealing  fire  from  heaven  in  a tube.  As  a 
punishment  Jove  orders  him  bound  to  a rock.  There  he  must  stay 
as  fate  decrees  until  a man  sprung  from  Jove,  the  chief  of  the 
gods,  shall  release  him.  Prometheus  echoes  the  Greek  sentiment 
thus : 

"Let  the  locks  of  the  lightning,  all  bristling 
and  whitening, 

Flash  coiling  me  round. 

While  the  aether  goes  surging  'neath  thunder 
and  scourging 

Of  wild  winds  unbound! 

Let  the  blast  of  the  firmament  whirl  from 
its  place 

The  earth  rooted  below. 

And  the  brine  of  the  ocean  in  rapid  emotion 
Be  driven  in  the  face 
Of  the  stars  up  in  heaven  as  they  walk  to 
and  fro  I 

Let  him  hurl  me  anon  into  Tar tarus-on- 
To  blackest  degree. 

With  necessity's  vortices  strangling  me  down 

But  he  cannot  join  death  with  a fate  meant  for  me.' "1 

i 


1.  J.H. Wright,  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Li terature .p.153. 
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Nothing  can  alter  fate;  it  is  even  above  the  laws  of  Jove. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Oedipus  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
gods;  the  blame  "Tis  Apollo;  all  is  Apollo.”  1 

Now  we  turn  from  the  Greek  tragedy  both  as  written  by 
Yeats  and  the  Greeks  to  a tragedy  of  Yeats  called  On  Baile 1 2 3 4 s 
Strand  which  is  basea  on  mythology,  but  it  is  the  mythology 
of  the  Irish.  The  source  for  this  play  was  Lady  Gregory's 
Cuchulsin  of  Muirthemne,  which  is  a collection  of  the  old 
Irish  legends  about  the  life  of  Cuchulain.  This  is  definitely 
stated  in  his  notes  to  his  book.  Plays  in  Verse  and  Prose : 

"The  foundations  of  Deirdre  and  of  On  Baile 1 s 
3 trand  are  stories  called  respectively  theTPate  of 
the  Son3  of  Usnach'  and  'The  3on  of  Aoife ' in  Cuchulain 
of  Muirthemne . " 2 

"The  greater  number  of  the  stories  I have  used, 
and  the  persons  I have  spoken  of,  are  in  Lady  Gregory's 
Gods  and  Fighting  Men  and  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne . " 3 

In  this  play,  On  Baile ' a 3 trand.  there  is  one  definite 

reference  to  the  idea  of  fste  as  presented  in  the  play  by 

Sophocles  mentioned  previously.  The  Young  Man  says: 

"Whether  I live  or  die  is  in  the  gods' 


hands."  4 

Here  he  means  that  fate  is  in  th6  hands  of  the  gods.  If  he  is 


to  die  he  can  do  nothing  about  it;  and  if  he  is  to  live 
Cuchulain  cannot  cause  his  death.  This  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  folk  tale  which  was  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter. 


> 


1.  Gilbert  Murray,  Ten  Greek  Plays .p. 43. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats.  £lays  in  Verse  and  Prose .p.425. 

3.  Ibid., p.425. 

4.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Collected  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose ,p.lC2. 


Boyd  says: 

"The  classical  combination  of  the  inevitable 
is  wanting. " 1 

Boyd  certainly  does  not  sense  the  full  implication  of  the 
speech  which  has  just  been  quoted  above  from  On  Bails 1 s 5 trand . 
As  the  Young  Man  has  expressed  his  belief,  the  gods  determine 
what  shall  happen.  Man  can  do  nothing  about  it. 

Concerning  Cuchulain's  reproach  against  the  fairy  people 
Gwynn  gives  the  following  criticism: 

"I  do  not  think  that  Euripides  would  have  been 
so  solicitous  in  his  avoidance  of  the  obvious.  I 
think  he  would  have  given  vent  to  the  emotion  which 
rises  naturally,  and  which  is  simple  and  human — as 
an  old  Irish  poet  did  who  makes  Cuchulain  cry  out 
'Grief  for  my  son  I put  from  me  never:  it  is  in  me 
and  through  my  heart  like  flame  in  the  withered  reeds.1 
Mr.  Yeats  rushes  out  eager  to  slay  someone  or  some 
thing,  till  druids  turn  him  by  a delusion  on  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  which  he  hacks,  as  Ajax  the  sheep."  2 

Cuchulain's  exact  words  are, 

" 'Twas  they  that  did  it,  the  pale  windy  people. 

Where?  where?  where?  My  sword  against  the  thunder."  5 

Euripides  might  not  have  been  so  solicitous  in  his 
avoidance  of  the  obvious,  but  Sophocles  would  have  been.  It 
was  Sophocles'  Oedi nus . The  King  which  Yeats  later  worked  over, 
and  in  it  we  find  the  same  type  of  grief.  There  Oedipus  finds 
that  he  has  killed  his  father,  Laius,  and  married  his  mother, 
Jocasta.  The  woman  hangs  herself,  and  Oedipus  unwilling  to 
see  more  blinds  himself  with  a pin  from  her  bosom,  lie  lays 
the  blame  on  others  also: 


1.  Ernest  Boyd,  Ireland '3  Literary  Renaissance ,p. 159 

2.  Stephen  Gwynn,  "Poetry  and  Stage,"  Fortnightly  Rev. , p.543. 

S-.  William  Buitler  YeatsT  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse , p.157. — : 
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'Tis  Apollo;  all  is  Apollo 
C ye  that  love  me,  ’Tis  he  long  time  hath 
planned 

These  things  and  full  of  blood . 

I knew  not;  I did  but  follow 
his  way;  but  mine  the  hand 
And  mine  the  anguish.  What  were  mine 
eyes  to  me 

When  naught  to  be  seen  was  good?”  1 


Yeats  does  not  truly  merit  Gwynn's  criticism  when  it  is 


considered  in  the  light  of  the  Greek  influence.  Fate  has  much 
to  do  with  Yeats'  play. 

The  same  sentiment  is  also  voiced  in  Deirdre  by  Haisi, 

’’Leave  the  gods'  handiwork  unblotched,  and  wait 
For  their  decession,  our  decession  is  past."  2 


Here  is  uttered  the  same  philosophy  that  we  find  in  the  Greek 
plays  — the  irresistible  power  of  fate.  Ho  one  could 


withstand  it. 

The  difference  in  the  two  is  chiefly  in  name:  the 
supernatural  powers  are  witches,  windy  people,  gods  in  Irish 


folk-lore;  and  majestic,  anthropomorphic  super-human  beings, 
gods  in  the  Greek  plays  end  epics. 

There  is  also  the  subject  of  family  in  the  Greek  plays. 
In  Antigone  of  Sophocles  the  action  hinges  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  she  will  listen  to  Creon's  commands  or  to  the 


duties  owed  to  her  dead  brother.  In  Yeats'  tragedy.  The  Land 
of  Heart ' s I)e3ire . family  ties  have  an  important  place  also. 

The  question  her6  is  whether  Maire  will  choose  to  stay  with  her 
| husband,  Shawn,  or  go  with  the  fairy  people.  She  chooses  to  go 

i 

to  tne  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.  There  is  the  same  breaking  of 

1.  Gilbert  Murray.  Ten  Greek  Plays. p. 45 

2.  William  Bu  tlejr^Ysa4^^1ays  in  Prose  and  Verse,  p.212 
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family  ties  when  Michael  goes  to  follow  Cathleen  Hi  Houlihan  in 

the  play  dealing  with  patriotism. 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  politics  which  was  a theme 

used  by  both  the  Greeks  and  Yeats.  In  Oedipus  at  Golonus 

and  in  the  Medea  there  is  the  glorification  of  Athens.  In 

Yeats's  plays,  Cathleen  Ki  Houlihan  and  The  Unicom  from  the 

Stars,  which  is  based  on  Where  There  Is  Nothing  written  in  a 

fortnight  to  save  the  theme  for  the  Abbey  Theatre,  we  find  the 

dominant  idess  are  patriotism  and  polities  of  Ireland.  Michael 

in  Cathleen  Ei  Houlihan  leaves  his  home  and  Delia,  his  bride- 

to-be,  in  order  to  follow  Cathleen  to  achieve  fame.  Cathleen 

represents  Ireland.  All  through  the  play  there  are  the  echoing 

cheers  for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  family  ties  for  love 

of  country.  Boyd  says: 

"The  tragedy  of  the  young  man's  instant 
surrender,  his  forsaking  of  home  and  those  dear 
to  him,  stir  the  emotions,  for  is  this  not  the 
tragedy  which  underlies  and  ennobles  all  patriot- 
ism? Here  the  symbolism  of  Yeats  is  seen  to 
its  advantage,  for  the  very  absence  of  specific 
local  incidents  raises  the  drama  to  the  plane  of 
eternal  verities."  1 

• r 

In  The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars  Martin  has  a vision  of 

I 

what  he  is  to  do  for  Ireland.  The  unicorn  and  the  lion  are  to 

meet,  and  the  one  is  to  destroy  the  other.  The  unicorn 

represents  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  England.  Johnny  says: 

"It  is  often  you  saw  that  before  you  in 
the  dock.  There  is  the  unicorn  with  the 
one  horn,  and  what  is  it  going  against?  The 
lion,  of  course.  When  he  has  the  lion  destroyed, 

1.  Ernest  Boyd,  Ireland  1 s Literary  Renaissance ,p. 151. 
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the  crown  must  fell  and  he  shivered.  Can't  yon 
see  it  is  the  League  of  the  Unicorns  is  the 
league  that  will  fight  and  destroy  the  power  of 
England  and  Xing  George?"  1 


» 


The  unicorn  may  have  been  chosen,  because  it  is  in  the 


coat  of  arms  of  the  royal  family  of  England.  It  is  on  the 


left  side  of  the  shield  while  the  lion  is  on  the  other.  Also, 


it  may  have  been  chosen  since  the  unicorn  was  noted  for  its 

2 

strength  even  in  Biblical  times.  It  is  this  strength  whien  is 
to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  give  Ireland 
a different  type  of  government. 

In  the  Greek  plays  the  beauty  of  nature  has  an  important 
place:  in  Brome then 3 Bound . Hephaetus  says- 

" Might  shall  come  up  with  a garniture  of  stars 
To  comfort  thee  with  shadow,  and  the  sun 
Disperse  with  retrickt  beams  the  morning- frost. " 3 

Again  in  Iphigrenia  in  Tauris  the  chorus  says- 

"A  f la 3h  of  the  foam,  a flash  of  the  foam, 

A wave  on  the  oar  blade  welling. 

And  out  they  passed  to  the  heart  of  the  blue: 

A chariot  shell  that  the  wild  winds  drew. 

Is  it  for  passion  of  gold  they  come. 

Or  pride  to  make  it  their  dwelling?"  4 

In  Yeats's  plays  we  have  nature  also  in  all  her  beauty: 
in  Shad  owy  Waters . the  analogy- 

"0  flower  of  the  branch,  0 bird  among  the  leaves, 

0 silver  fish  that  my  two  hands  have  taken 
Out  of  the  running  stream,  0 morning  star 
Trembling  in  the  blue  heavens  like  a white  fawn 
Upon  the  mi3ty  border  of  the  wood."  5 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  flays  in  Prose  end  Verse .p.272 

2.  Of.,  Bible,  Deuteronomy  23:12. 

3.  J.  H. Wright,  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature ,p.89 . 

4.  Gilbert  Murray,  Ten  Greek  Plays. p.276. 

5.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,p. 188. 
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In  On  Bailees  Strand— 

"And  friendship  thickens  in  the  murmuring  dark 
Where  the  spare  hazels  meet  the  wool-white  foam.”  1 

There  are  many  differences,  of  course.  There  is  none  of 
the  glittering  splendour  and  love  of  brightness  in  Yeats  that 
we  find  in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks.  There  is  little  of  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  the  Greek  stage. 

Several  types  of  plots  carry  out  these  themes.  The  two 
main  divisions  are;  plots  of  passion  and  those  of  action.  Of 
the  first  type  there  are  those  where  the  opening  situation  is 


developed  into  a climax;  those  where  there  is  development  of  the 
final  situation;  the  development  from  one  situation  to  another; 
and  finally,  there  is  the  opening  situation  developed  into  its 
reversal.  The  plots  of  action  resolve  into  two  types:  the 

2 

general  complication  and  resolution,  and  the  pendulum  plot. 

A Greek  tragedy  which  will  illustrate  the  first  type 
of  plot  is  Agamemnon,  by  Aeschylus.  This  play  develops  from  the 
scene  where  the  watchman  is  straining  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
good  news  of  Agamemnon’s  victory  over  Troy,  to  Clytemnestra’s 
reception  of  her  husband  and  her  insistence  that  he  walk  upon 
the  purple  cloth.  It  gathers momentum  until  it  reaches  the 
final  scene  where  Clytemnestra  has  killed  both  Agamemnon  and 
Cassandra.  Finally,  Aegisthus,  her  paramour,  comes  in  with 
i his  train. 

In  Yeats  there  is  the  same  kind  of  plot  in  The  King  * s 


1*  William  Butler  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. p. 145. 
2.  R.G. Moulton,  The  Ancient  Classical  Drama. pp. 129-140. 


Threshold.  As  the  play  opens  the  King  is  explaining  why 
Seanchan,  the  chief  poet,  will  not  eat.  he  is  fighting  for 
his  right  to  sit  at  the  King's  table . His  pupils  and  even 
the  mayor  try  to  persuade  him  to  eat.  Finally,  Fedelm,  the 
girl  he  loves,  comes.  He  is  almost  persuaded  to  relent,  but  not 
quite.  At  last  the  King  himself  is  forced  to  come.  The  people 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  poet,  and  to  save  his  kingdom  the  ruler 
must  give  in  to  the  poet.  He  must  admit  that  the  poet  has 
divine  rights  even  as  does  the  King.  The  King  gives  in  at  the 
very  time  that  Seanchan  dies  of  hunger. 

The  next  kind  of  plot  is  very  similar  to  the  first;  the 
only  difference  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  situation  as  it  is 
finally  presented  is  raised  in  the  play  itself  and  does  not 
start  out  with  the  opening  situation.  In  the  Greek  plays  an 
example  would  he  Oedipus  the  King.  The  opening  scene  i3  where 
! the  people  are  telling  their  wrongs  to  Zeus  and  asking  Oedipus 
to  help  them  build  a stronger  kingdom.  Oedipus  sends  Ore on 
to  Delphi  to  find  out  what  he  can  do  to  help  his  people.  Creon 
returns  telling  them  that  some  unclean  thing  hides  in  their 
land.  Laius  must  be  avenged.  Oedipus  then  demands  to  know  who 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  At  first  he  blames  Creon.  The 
plot  develops  until  the  old  herdsman  convinces  Oedipus  that  it 
is  he  himself  that  is  to  blame.  As  the  last  resort  Jocasta 
kills  hergelf  and  Oedipus  stabs  his  eyes. 

The  play  Deirdre  in  the  Irish  drama  uses  this  same  kind 
of  plot.  The  play  opens  with  the  forebodings  of  the  musicians. 
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They  suspect  Conchubar's  intentions  toward  Kaisi  and  Deirdre. 

3he  is  told  of  their  suspicions  and  feels  alarmed.  Naisi  will 
not  believe  them.  Finally,  the  messenger  comes  from  the  kins:, 
hut  he  does  not  invite  Kaisi  to  the  castle.  Conchubar  tries  to 
bargain  with  them  for  Deirdre,  but  her  husband  will  not  listen. 
At  last  Conchubar  treacherously  has  Kaisi  killed.  When  Deirdre 
finds  out  that  her  husband  is  dead,  she  deceives  the  king  and 
take 3 her  own  life. 

Of  the  next  type  of  plot  which  we  find  in  the  Greek 
tragedies  there  is  no  counterpart  in  Yeats.  Thi3  plot  is  that 
of  developing  from  one  situation  to  another  in  such  a way  that 

M 

each  balances  the  other.  The  example  here  is  that  of  Choephoroe 
by  Aeschylus.  The  misery  of  Plectra  balances  that  of  Orestes. 

The  opening  situation  developing  into  its  reversal  is  well 
represented  by  Iphi^enia  in  Tauris.  In  the  opening  scene 
Iphigenia  is  getting  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Greeks  to  Artemis. 
She  finds  out  who  they  are  and  finally  helps  them  to  escape. 

She  goes  back  to  Greece  with  them.  When  the  soldiers  of  Thoas 
try  to  stop  them  Artemis  interferes. 

In  the  Irish  drama,  on  the  other  hsnd,  we  have  a reversal 
in  situation  in  Yeats’  Cathleen  Hi  Houlihan.  This  play  opens 
with  Bridget  and  Peter  exclaiming  over  the  grand  wedding 
clothes  of  their  son,  Michael.  Michael  comes  home  with  the 
money  from  the  Gahels.  There  also  arrives  an  old  stranger, 
Cathleen.  She  represents  the  spirit  of  Ireland.  When  she  calls 
Michael  to  follow  her  he  forgets  all  about  his  wedding  and  goes. 
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Bridget,  Peter  and  Delia  are  heartbroken  at  his  leaving. 

In  the  plots  of  action  the  first  type  is  that  of 
complication  and  resolution.  An  example  of  this  among  the  Greek 
plays  is  Ion.  The  chief  cnaraeter  is  almost  killed  by  Creusa, 
hut  finally  she  recognizes  him  as  her  own  son. 

In  Yeats  we  have  this  same  type  of  plot  in  the  Countess 
Cathleen.  In  this  play  merchants  arrive  in  a peasant  home  to 
bargain  for  souls.  Cathleen  come3  to  visit  her  famine  stricken 
people  and  help  them.  She  even  sells  all  her  land  for  the  people 
At  last  she  sells  even  her  own  soul  to  the  merchants  for  the  love 
of  her  people.  Cathleen  helps  her  subjects  and  dies.  But 
instead  of  going  to  hell,  as  would  be  expected,  she  goes  to 
heaven. 

The  final  type  of  play  is  that  with  a pendulum  plot  which 
swings  back  and  forth  between  success  and  defeat.  In  the  Greek 
we  have  such  a play,  Hercules  Purens . Lycus,  the  usurping  king 
of  Thebes,  tries  to  foroe  Megara  to  marry  him.  She  refuses, 
and  just  as  she  is  to  be  burned,  Hercules  returns.  He  goes  to 
avenge  his  wrongs.  Then  the  plot  swings  back.  Hercules  becomes 

I 

mad  again  and  kills  his  children  and  wife.  When  he  returns  to 
normality  he  asks  his  father  who  ha3  killed  his  family.  Finally, 
he  finds  out  that  he  has  done  it  himself.  His  father  restrains 
him  from  taking  his  life,  and  they  decide  to  go  to  the  land  of 
Theseus . 

We  have  this  type  of  plot  also  in  On  Baile 1 s 5 trand . 
Cuchulain  is  urged  on  by  Conchubar  to  fight  the  Young  Man.  Then 
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Cuchulain  tries  to  make  peace  with  the  Young  Man.  But  Conchubar 
insists  that  Cuchulain  keep  his  oath  which  he  has  made  to  be 
obedient  to  the  High  Zing.  As  a result  the  Young  Man, 

Cuchulain1 2 s own  son,  is  killed. 

Thus  we  see  that  Yeats'  plays  have  plots  and  theme3  which 
parallel  those  of  the  Greeks.  Yeat3  is  definitely  aware  that 
the  themes  taken  from  folk-lore  are  similar.  And  in  the 
case  of  Deirdre  he  specifically  states  that  he  intends  to  do  it 
in  the  Greek  manner.  He  states: 

"I  hope  to  have  ready  for  the  spring  a play  on  the 
subject  of  'Deirdre'  with  choruses  somewhat  in  the  Greek 
manner.”  1 

In  the  same  edition  of  Samhain  he  says, 

"I  have  read  hardly  any  books  this  summer  but 
Cervantes  and  Bocaecio  and  some  Greek  plays.”  2 

It  was  also  in  the  spring  of  1904  that  he  heard  the  Greek 

plays  with  Miss  Farr  in  the  choruses.  He  thus  had  a chance  to 

j 

hear  the  Greek  plays  as  well  as  read  them.  On  Baile 1 s Strand 
was  written  in  these  years  also.  It  is  on  these  two  plays  that 
most  of  tne  influence  rests.  However,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
other  parallels  may  be  drawn. 


1.  W.  B.  Yeats,  "Samhain”,  Dec.,  1904,  p.ll. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.16. 
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The  Chorus  as  Used  in  Yeats ' s Tragedies . 
Plays  for  Dancers 
and 


The  Player  Queen. 


The  most  important  trace  of  the  ancient  Greek  influence 
in  the  drama  of  Yeats  is  in  the  choruses  of  Deirdre  and  On 
Baile ' s Strand.  There  are  minor  choruses,  however,  in  the  plays 
for  dancers  and  The  Player  Queen  which  must  he  considered  also. 
But  in  these  latter  plays  influences  from  the  No  plays  and  from 
the  ballads  exert  a decided  power.  This  will  be  shown  in  detail 
as  the  plays  are  discussed. 

Brander  Matthews  has  said  in  discussing  the  choruses  of 
the  Greeks: 

"The  presence  of  the  chorus  in  the  orohestra 
throughout  the  play  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  dramatists  scarcely  ever  attempted  any  change 
of  scene  in  the  course  of  a tragedy.  For  one  thing 
there  was  no  scenery  to  change;  and  for  another, 
there  was  no  easy  way  of  making  plausible  a substi- 
tution of  one  imagined  place  for  another  while  the 
chorus  remained  stationary  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators;  so  we  have  a valid  reason  for  the  Unity 
of  Place.”  1 

In  other  words,  the  dramatist  was  limited  by  his  medium. 
Flickinger  points  out  that 

I 

"the  necessity  of  comparative  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  chorus  had  much  to  do  with  the  Greek 
tragedian's  fondness  for  choruses  of  women  and 


1.  Brander  Matthews,  The  Development  of  the  Drama, p. 61 
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old  men.”  1 

In  the  two  plays  of  Yeats  which  show  the  most  parallelism 
and  influence  of  the  Greek  tragedy  this  holds  true.  In  Deirdre 
the  chorus  is  made  up  of  women  musicians.  In  On  Baile ' s Strand 
it  is  made  up  of  the  Fool  and  Blind  Man,  two  feeble  characters 
who  would  correspond  in  their  weakness  to  old  men.  In  this 
play  he  also  introduces  an  extra  chorus  of  women. 

Yeats  has  also  followed  the  ancient  dramatists  in  using 
as  little  scenery  as  is  necessary  in  the  action  of  his  plays. 

He  says. 


"My  blunder  has  been  that  I did  not  discover 
in  my  youth  that  my  theatre  must  be  the  ancient  theatre 
made  by  unrolling  a carpet ” 2 

Fliekinger  agrees  with  Matthews  concerning  the  Greek 
'chorus  but  adds  another  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  chorus: 

"The  history  and  traditions  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  the  necessity  of  delivering  songs  at 
frequent  intervals  and  the  difficulty  of  motivat- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  chorus  and  its  later 
return  to  the  scene  almost  demanded  the  uninter- 
rupted presence  of  the  chorus  on  the  stage."  3 

He  also  mentions  that  this  custom  makes  it  particularly 

awkward  in  the  case  of  a murder.  In  Agamemnon  it  seems  as  if 

the  chorus  should  go  into  the  palace  to  prevent  the  killing  of 

their  king.  But  there  is  a justifiable  motivation  for  their 

delay.  They  fall  into  controversy  among  themselves. 

We  find  this  3ame  situation  in  Deirdre . Why  should 


1.  R.  G. Fliekinger,  The  Greek  The a ter  and  I ts  Drama, p. 154. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers.p.86. 

3.  R. C. Fliekinger , The  Greek  Thea  ter  and  I ts  Drama, p. 154. 
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the  women,  sympathetic  as  they  are,  do  nothing  to  save  Uaisi 
or  Deirdre?  Why  don't  they  warn  Deidre  as  Naisi  is  gagged  and 
drawn  to  his  death?  The  answer  remains  that  they  are  women 
who  would  not  have  the  strength  to  interfere  or  that  as  a chorus 
they  do  not  enter  completely  into  the  action.  They  remain 
strangely  dumb  except  for  wails  until  both  of  the  main 
characters  are  dead.  Then  they  comment  on  it  as  would  a 
sympathizing  Irish  audience,  at  last  giving  over  to  keening 
grief. 

In  On  Baile ' s 3 trand  there  seem  to  be  two  choruses; 

the  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool  on  the  one  nand,  and  the  three  women 

on  the  other,  iiach  takes  up  where  the  other  leaves  off.  This 

doe3  not  happen  in  the  Greek  chorus.  The  chorus  remains 

stationary;  3till  Yeats  has  made  a continuity  of  chorus, 

although  it  is  not  the  same  one. 

In  Deirdre  the  chorus  remains  stationary  till  the  end. 

The  musicians  never  once  leave.  They  help  to  keep  the  plot 

closely  bound  up.  Ju3t  as  the  ancient  was  forced  to  deal  only 

with  the  culminating  moments  of  his  plot,  so  compacted  in  the 

presentation  that  more  than  one  ancient  tragedy  appears  to  be 

1 

little  longer  than  the  fifth  and  final  act  of  a modern  play, 
so  Yeat3  chooses  out  of  many  play  forms  the  one  which  will 
force  him  to  use  one  action  only.  Stephen  Gwynn  says, 

"Mr.  Yeats  has  not  observed  the  Greek  plays 
for  nothing,  and  his  musicians  are  a true  chorus; 


1.  Brander  Matthews,  The  Development  of  the  Drama, p. 65. 
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an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  idea,  singularly 
skillful  and  effective.”  1 

Andrew  Malone  says  concerning  On  Baile ' s Strand  t 

"A  blind  man  and  Fool  play  parts  akin  to 

that  of  a chorus  in  a Greek  tragedy.”  2 

We  find  in  these  the  factors  that  help  bind  the  parts  of  the 

play  together  into  a singleness  of  impression.  This  is  true 

even  though  the  same  chorus  is  not  on  the  stage  throughout  the 

play.  It  is  the  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool,  however,  that  are  the 

most  important  in  the  drama. 

As  in  the  Greek  plays,  the  chorus  stands  as  ’’ideal 

3 

spectator  and  sympathizer"  al30. 

McGrath  quoting  Yeats  in  "Samhain"  says, 

" when  the  theatre  is  perfectly  alive,  the 

audience  feels  itself  to  be  almost  a part  of  the 

play It  is  not  merely  because  of  its  position 

that  the  Greek  chorus  represented  the  people 

and  old  ballad  singers  waited  at  the  ends  of  every 

verse  till  their  audience  had  taken  up  the  chorus. ”4 

Yeats  recognizes  that  the  chorus  is  "ideal  spectator"  and 

therefore,  utilizes  this  in  his  plays. 

In  Deirdre  the  chorus  of  musicians  serves  to  warn  her, 

and  is  sympathetic  with  her  and  her  lover.  Yet  never  for  a 

moment  do  they  fear  for  their  own  fate.  Their  fear  is  for 

5 

Deirdre.  They  know  "the  roads  of  the  world."  They  know  human 
nature.  They  philosophize  and  3ing  the  lyrics  which  are  ever 


1.  Stephen  Gwynn,  Foe  try  and  the  Stage .p.545. 

2.  Andrew  Malone,  The  Irish  Drama, p. 141. 

3.  Richard  Moulton,  The  Ancient  Classical  Drama, p. 126. 

4.  John  McGrath,  "Y/es tminster  Review’',  July  1911, p. 8. 

5.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,p.2Cl. 
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related  to  the  theme  of  the  play.  The  song  of  Queen  Edain  is 
concerning  one  whose  love  was  very  like  that  of  Deirdre's.  The 
chorus  listens  to  her  confidences  concerning  her  love.  The  bond 
of  sympathy  is  strengthened  by  having  the  chorus  of  the  female 
sex,  as  in  Euripides'  Medea  where  the  chorus  consists  of  virgins 

The  sympathy  of  the  chorus  is  rather  like  that  of  the 
audience  which  sympathizes  from  afar.  This  is  seen  in  the 
30ng  which  they  sing: 

"But  is  Edain  worth  a song 

Sow  the  hunt  begins  anew? 

Praise  the  beautiful  and  strong, 

Praise  the  redness  of  the  yew. 

Praise  the  blossoming  apple-stem. 

But  our  silence  had  been  wise. 

What  is  all  our  praise  to  them. 

That  have  one  another's  eyes?"  1 

This  has  the  quality  of  the  futility  of  Deirdre's  attempting  to 

escape  bound  up  with  the  satisfaction  of  her  love  for  Naisi  and 

his  for  her. 

The  chorus  of  the  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool  is  not  as  ideal, 
for  the  Fool  at  times  shows  fear  of  Cue hula in's  harming  him, 

i.e.  in  his  speech  concerning  the  young  man's  father,  he  says: 

"I'll  ask  him.  But,  ho.  I won't  ask  him. 

I would  be  afraid.  Yes,  I will  ask  him 

Ho,  no.  I'll  not  ask  him.  He  might  kill  me. ”2 

The  Blind  Man  shows  thi3  same  concern  for  himself  where 


Cuchulain  has  found  out  the  truth  and  trembles.  He  says: 

"The  bench  is  shaking.  Why  are  you  trembling? 

Is  Cuchulain  going  to  hurt  us?  It  is  not  I who 
told  you,  Cuchulain."  3 

1.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,p.2Cl. 

2.  Ibid., p.129. 

3.  Ibid., p.157. 
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He  ±3  afraid  that  Cuehulain  will  blame  him. 

The  other  chorus  of  women  is  more  of  the  Greek  type.  They 
enter  ostensibly  to  chant  an  exorcism  of  the  evil  spirits.  They 
feel  the  calamity  of  the  death  of  Cuehulain,  yet  they  rush  out 
unharmed  and  without  fear  to  watch  the  finish,  while  the  Fool 
and  the  Blind  Man  return  still  holding  the  thread  of  unity  which 
makes  the  play  one  whole. 

Moulton  has  said  in  discussing  the  Greek  plays  that 

"The  Chorus  reflect  the  audience  in  the  way 
they  are  made  to  meet  successive  incidents  of  the 
drama  with  just  the  changes  of  feeling  which  the  play 


is  intended  to  produce  in  the  spectators  themselves. "1 

Deirdre  opens  with  the  feeling  of  dread  expressed  by  the 
chorus.  This  finally  becomes  certainty  of  evil  to  come  and  at 
last,  after  the  dead  have  sought  their  own,  the  feeling  of  high 
exultation  at  their  escape  through  death: 

First  Musician:  "They  are  gone,  they  are  gone. 

The  proud  may  lie  by  the  proud. 

Second  Musician:  "Though  we  are  bidden  to  sing, 

cry  nothing  loud. 

First  Musician:  "They  are  gone,  they  are  gone. 

Second  Musician:  "Whispering  were  enough. 

First  Musician:  "Into  the  secret  wilderness  of 

their  love. 

Second  Musician:  "A  high  grey  cairn.  What  more  is 

to  be  said? 


First  Musician:  "Eagles  have  gone  into  their 

cloudy  bed. ”2 


1.  R.G. Moulton,  The  Ancient  Classical  Drama .p. 68-69 . 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,p.£51 
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There  is  a feeling  that  all  is  well  at  last.  In  the  sight  of 

sueh  loyalty  to  love  whispering  is  enough. 

In  On  Baile's  Strand  the  chorus  does  not  do  this,  but 

> 

it  does  celebrate  incidents  which  cannot  be  acted — those  which 

the  author  wishes  the  audience  to  hold  in  mind.  The  Blind  Man 

knows  of  Guchulain' s association  with  Aoife  which  is  the  basis 

for  the  tragedy.  We  find  a similar  function  in  the  chorus  of 

Agamemnon.  Through  the  chorus  we  know  two  of  Clytemnestra ' s 

reasons  for  the  desire  to  kill  her  husband.  These  two  facts 

are  introduced  early  in  order  that  the  audience  may  have  a 

chance  to  meditate  over  them  as  the  play  proceeds  to  the  final 

ca  ta strophe . 

The  chorus  also  serves  as  a spectator  within  the  play, 
making  it  one  of  the  actors,  as  well  as  spectator  of  the  play. 
The  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool  serve  in  thi3  capacity.  Here  the 
chorus  increases  dramatically  rather  than  lyrically.  It  has 
become  a secondary  actor  in  both  Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s Strand. 
The  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool  inform  Guchulain  that  he  has  killed 
his  own  son.  These  two  characters  which  act  as  the  chorus  serve 
as  foils  to  the  noble  character  of  Guchulain.  Krans  has  said: 

"The  tragic  situation  is  brought  into  strong 
relief  against  scenes  of  comedy  furnished  by  the 
blind  man  and  the  fool."l 

Reid  brings  out  the  point  in  another  way  saying, 

} "The  tragedy  is  heightened  by  a 3ort  of  ironic 

commentary  on  all  human  life,  where  great  heroes  and 
the  splendour  of  their  deeds  serve,  in  the  end,  the 

1.  Horatio  Sheaf e Krans,  William  Bu tier  Yeats  and  the  Irish 
Y=-  literary  Revival. p. 145  
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thievish  purpose  of  a blind  man  and  a fool."  1 
The  revelation  is  made  through  the  Fool's  saying  to 
Guchulain: 

"He  said  a while  ago  that  he  heard  Aoife 
boast  that  she'd  never  but  one  lover,  and  he 
the  only  man  that  had  overcome  her  in  battle."  2 

The  chorus  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  play  for  this 

crisis.  The  Blind  Man  is  the  only  one  who  knows  the  identity 

of  the  Young  Man,  but  he  would  keep  that  knowledge  to  himself. 

It  is  the  Fool  who  unwittingly  confronts  Guchulain  with  the 

awful  knowledge.  Only  a brainless  fool  would  dare  do  it, 

because  he  does  not  realize  the  significance  of  his  statements. 

Their  entrance  is  well  motivated  as  was  the  case  in  most 

of  the  Greek  dramas.  This  does  not  have  the  solitary  grandeur 

of  the  Greeks  which  is  all  that  is  lacking.  The  Blind  Man  and 

the  Fool  enter  the  hut  in  order  to  utilize  the  fire  for  the 

cooking  of  their  fowl.  In  the  Greek  plays  W6  find  good 

motivation  for  the  entrance  of  the  chorus:  In  Aeschylus's  play 

Prometheus  Bound  the  chorus  of  the  nymphs  has  been  drawn  to  the 

hero's  side  by  the  sound  of  the  shackles  being  bolted  upon  him. 

In  Euripides'  Elec tra  the  chorus  comes  to  invite  Electra  to 

participate  with  them  in  the  Argive  festival  in  honor  of  Hera. 

In  Deirdre  the  chorus,  as  actor,  is  not  connected  as 

closely  with  the  plot  as  happened  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 

Greek  plays.  The  Musicians  have  chanced  to  come  to  a Guest- 


1.  Forrest  Eeid,  W.B. Yeats:  A Critical  Study. p. 168. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  end  Verse .p. 157 . 
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house  in  a wood.  But  as  we  consider  this  further,  is  it  not 
plausible,  since  these  are  strolling  musicians  who  have 
travelled  the  world  over,  that  they  should  stop  here?  The  First 
Musician  says  that  she  has  seen  "embroideries  and  new-mown 
rushes."  There  is  a chence  for  the  musicians  to  gain  some 

i 

money  or  food  if  there  is  to  be  a celebration  of  some  kind. 

The  First  Musician,  who  serves  as  leader  of  the  chorus,  warns 

Fergus  against  the  dark  men. 

They  serve  to  welcome  Deirdre  and  Uaisi  and  then  as  her 

confidants.  As  a true  friend  of  the  lovers  the  First  Musician 

warns  them  that  Conchubar's  intentions  are  not  as  they  seem  to 

be.  The  musicians  praise  the  lovers'  loyalty  and  keen  over  the 

death  of  the  hero  and  heroine  through  the  remaining  moments  of 

the  play.  They  also  act  as  maids  for  Deirdre  as  she  prepares 

herself  to  see  the  high  King.  Boyd  has  said: 

"Effective,  too,  is  the  participation  of 
the  musicians  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  notably 
the  lovely  song  of  Queen  Edain  as  Deirdre  enters."  1 

The  chorus  in  both  of  these  plays  gives  most  of  the 

exposi tion : 

"But  the  Greek  devices  that  are  used  are 
never  intrusive  and  add  reticent  beauty  of  the  whole. "2 

When  a play  is  written  about  a critical  point  in  a story  the 

audience  wants  to  know  whence  the  characters  came,  who  they  are, 

and  what  the  situation  is  at  the  time  chosen. 

Previously,  I have  mentioned  how  Charles  Tennyson 

1.  Ernest  Boyd,  Ireland ' s Literary  Renaissance .p. 161. 

2.  Oliver  Elton, "Living  Irish  Liters tureV  Modern  5tudies.pp.299- 
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applauds  the  way  in  which  Yeats  has  cut  down  the  play  to  the 

1 

last  scene  of  the  tragedy  according  to  the  Greek  models.  This 
causes  the  same  problem  for  Yeats  that  it  did  for  the  Greek 
playwrights,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

"In  a Greek  play  the  spectators  saw  acted  upon 
the  stage  what  would  constitute  simple  Act  III  of  a 
modern  drama."  2 

They  then  had  thrust  upon  them  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  situation  which  was  the  result  of  preceding  events.  This 
was  given  many  times  by  the  chorus. 

"The  parados  of  the  Supplices  (1-39)  contains 
enough  explanatory  matter  to  make  intelligible  the 
succeeding  action  of  the  drama.  The  audience  is 
informed  of  the  personnel  of  the  chorus,  the  place 
of  the  dramatic  action  and  the  point  in  the  myth 
at  which  the  play  begins."  3 

Yeats  has  been  forced  to  use  this  same  method.  He  has  the 


chorus  explain  the  past  history  of  the  characters.  The  story 
as  told  in  the  folk-lore  might  easily  be  made  into  a trilogy 
such  as  the  Greeks  used.  Boyd  says, 

"By  the  introduction  of  the  musicians, 
who  play  the  role  of  a Greek  Chorus,  he  is  able  to 
give  in  outline  the  history  of  events  which 
preceded  the  return  of  Uaisi  and  Deirdre  to  the 
house  of  Conchubar.  The  use  of  the  chorus  is 
admirable,  dramatic  tension  is  at  once  produced 
by  its  swift  narration  of  whet  would  otherwise 
have  dragged  vaguely  and  nervelessly,  destroy- 
ing the  tragic  expectance  with  which  one  should 
follow  the  final  unfolding  of  the  fateful  history. "4 

Malone  says. 


1.  Charles  Tennyson,  Irish  Plays  and  Playwrights ,p. 225. 

2.  Philology, p. 166. 

3.  Ibid. ,p. 168. 

4.  Ernest  Boyd,  Ireland  1 2 3 4 s Li  ter ary  Renaissance ,p. 161 . 
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,f Fergus  has  guaranteed  the  good  faith  of 
the  King  with  his  musicians  hut  Naisi  and  Deirdre 
suspect  that  the  desire  of  revenge  is  behind  the 
invitation  to  return.  The  conversation  of  the 
King  with  the  musicians  enables  the  audience  to 
know  of  the  events  which  have  preceded  the  home- 
coming of  the  lovers. ” 1 

The  First  Musician  gives  in  her  first  speeeh  their 
location: 

"I  have  a story  right,  my  wanderers, 

That  has  so  mixed  with  fable  in  our  songs. 

That  all  seemed  fabulous.  We  are  come,  by  chance. 

Into  King  Conchubar's  country,  and  this  house 
Is  an  old  guest-house  built  for  travellers 
From  the  seashore  to  Conchubar's  royal  house. 

And  there  are  certain  hills  among  those  woods 
And  there  Queen  Deirdre  grew.”  2 

Here  two  of  the  chief  characters  are  introduced.  We  know  also 

the  type  and  location  of  the  house. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  exposition  in  Greek  plays; 

the  gradual  and  the  direct.  These  may  also  be  given  in  three 

ways:  In  choral  passages  it  has  lyric  form;  it  may  appear  as 

3 

direct  narration  or  dialogue;  it  may  be  dramatized.  This 
first  passage  from  Deirdre  comes  under  direct  exposition  given 
by  the  chorus.  The  speech  of  the  Second  Musician  which 
immediately  follows  explains  more  and  introduces  Naisi: 

” That  famous  queen 

Who  has  been  wandering  with  her  lover  Kaisi, 

And  none  to  friend  but  lovers  and  wild  hearts?”4 

Then  the  First  Music-i&n  tells  the  whole  story  from  Deirdre' s 

early  childhood: 

1.  Andrew  Malone,  The  Irish  Drama. p. 142. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. p. 194. 

3.  Classical  Philology.  Vol.  XXVIII. pp. 135  ff. 

4.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. p. 141. 
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"Some  dozen  years  ago.  King  Conchubar  found 
A house  upon  a hillside  in  this  wood.. 

And  there  a comely  child  with  an  old  witch 
To  nurse  her,  and  there's  nobody  can  say 
If  she  were  human,  or  of  those  begot 
By  an  invisible  king  of  the  air  in  a storm 
On  a king's  daughter,  or  anything  at  all 
Of  who  3he  was  or  why  she  was  hidden  there 
But  that  she'd  too  much  beauty  for  good  luck. 

He  went  up  thither  daily,  till  at  last 
She  put  on  womanhood,  and  he  lost  peace. 

And  Deirdre's  tale  began.  The  King  was  old. 

A month  or  so  before  the  marriage  day 
A young  man,  in  the  laughing  scorn  of  his  youth, 

Kaisi,  the  son  of  Usna,  climbed  up  there. 

And  having  wooed,  or,  as  some  say,  been  wooed 
carried  her  off."  1 

With  this  we  know  their  whole  story  except  the  reaction  of 

Conchubar,  how  he  received  the  news  and  what  he  did,  up  to  the 


present  time. 

2 

We  know  from  Fergus  that  "all  is  forgiven"  and  that 
Deirdre  and  Kaisi  are  expected  back.  The  Musicians  have  already 
told  us  of  the  preparations: 


" embroideries 

To  hang  upon  the  walls,  or  new-mown  rushes 
To  strew  upon  the  floors ”3 

This  S8me  function  of  the  chorus  is  also  to  be  found  in 

the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus.  The  chorus  tells  the  whole  history 

of  Agamemnon  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Ilion  with  Menelaus. 

It  also  gives  the  time: 

"Ten  years  since  Ilion 's  righteous  foes, 

The  Alredial  strong 

Menelaus  and  eke  Agamemnon  arose."  4 


1. 

2. 

3. 


William  Butler  Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,pp. 194-195. 
Ibid. ,p. 196. 

Ibid. , p.195. 

Gilbert  Murray,  Ten  Greek  Plays. p. 92. 
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The  second  example  where  the  exposition  is  given  as  direct 
narration  or  dialogue  is  to  he  found  in  On  Baile 1 2 s Strand  by- 
Yeats  and  in  Brome  theus  Bound  by  Aeschylus.  In  On  Baile ' s 
3 trand  the  dialogue  goes  on  between  the  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool. 
The  Blind  Man  says: 

"I  know  the  big  chair.  It  is  today  the  High  King 
Conchubar  is  coming.  They  have  brought 
out  his  chair.  He  is  going  to  be  Cuchulain' s 
master  in  earnest  from  this  day  out.”  1 

He  first  tells  who  Conchubar  is: 

"He  is  over  all  the  rest  of  the  kings  of  Ireland."  2 

Then  Cuchulain  is  forced  to  take  his  oath  to  the  king; 

and  the  Blind  Man  tells  his  story  to  the  Fool: 

"I  will  tell  you  a story  with  a fight  in  it, 
a story  with  a champion  in  it,  and  a ship  and 
a queen's  son  that  has  his  mind  set  on  killing 
somebody  that  you  and  I know. 


There  had  been  a fight,  a great  fight,  a 
tremendous  great  fight.  A young  man  landed 
on  the  shore,  the  guardians  of  the  shore  had 
asked  his  name,  and  he  had  refused  to  tell  it, 
and  he  killed  one,  and  the  others  had  run  away. 


I know  who  that  young  man  is.  I heard  the  men 
who  were  running  away  say  he  had  red  hair,  that 
he  had  come  from  Aoife's  country,  that  he  was 
coming  to  kill  Cuchulain. 


Fool:  "Hobody  can  do  that. 

Cuchulain  has  killed  kings 
Kings  and  sons  of  kings."  2 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse, p. 123 

2.  Ibid . ,pp. 123-126. 
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Blind  Man:  " I know  whose  son  it  is. 

I wouldn't  tell  anybody  else. 

But  I will  tell  you; 

That  young  man  is  Aoife's  son, 

I am  sure  it  is  Aoife's  son,  it  flows 
in  upon  me  that  it  is  Aoife's  son.  You 
have  often  heard  me  talking  of  Aoife,  the 
great  woman-fighter  Guchulain  got  the 
mastery  over  in  the  Bor th? 

Fool:  "I  know,  I know.  3he  is  one  of  those 

cross  queens  that  live  in  hungry  Scotland. 

Blind  Man:  "I  am  sure  it  is  her  son.  I was  in 
Aoife's  country  for  a long  time. 

Fool:  "That  was  before  you  were  blinded  for  put- 
ting a curse  upon  the  wind. 

9 

Blind  Man:  "There  was  8 boy  in  her  house  that 

had  her  own  red  colour  on  him  and  everybody 
said  he  was  to  be  brought  up  to  kill  Cuchulain, 
that  she  hated  Cuchulain.  She  used  to  put  a 
helmet  on  a pillar-stone  and  call  it  Cuchulain 
and  set  him  casting  at  it."  1 

At  the  end  of  this  introduction  we  have  all  of  the  needed 

information.  We  know  who  Conehubar  is  and  what  he  insists  that 

Cuchulain  do.  We  know  that  Cuchulain  is  the  greatest  fighter 

in  Ireland.  We  know  that  he,  in  earlier  days,  overcame  a Queen 

Aoife  of  the  Scots;  that  she  has  a son  whom  she  has  trained  to 

hate  Cuchulain.  This  son  has  landed  in  Ireland  and  has  already 

killed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  shore  while  the  others  have 

fled. 

This  gives  the  necessary  explanation  of  the  characters, 
so  that  it  is  entirely  plausible  later  when  the  Fool  explains 
to  Cuchulain  what  the  Blind  Man  has  told  him,  that  Cuchulain 
has  killed  his  own  son. 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Bleys  in  Prose  and  Verse ,pp. 126-127. 
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Concerning  this  play  Boyd  says: 

"A  greater  poignancy  is  achieved  in  the  play 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool, 
whose  comments  while  the  struggle  is  in  progress, 
indicate  them  as  possessing  the  knowledge  denied 
to  Cuchulain.  These  two  serve  throughout  in  the 
capacity  of  a Greek  chorus,  and  through  their  in- 
different chatter  the  father  learns  he  has  slain 
his  own  child.”  1 

This  play  is  also  one  which  could  be  made  one  of  a 
trilogy.  Yeats  recognizes  this  in  the  1924  edition  of  his 
works : 

”It  is  one  of  a cycle  of  plays  dealing  with 
Cuchulain,  with  his  friends  and  enemies.  One  of 
these  plays  will  have  Aoife  ss  its  central  character, 
and  the  principal  motive  of  anotner  will  be  the 
power  of  the  witches  over  Cuchulain' s life.  The 
present  play  is  a kind  of  cross-road,  where  too 
many  interests  meet  and  jostle  for  the  hearer  to 
take  them  in  at  a first  hearing  unless  he  listen 
carefully,  or  know  something  of  the  story  of  the 
other  plays  of  the  cycle.”  2 

Here  Yests  realizes  that  since  he  has  followed  the  Greeks  in 
the  writing  of  this  play  based  upon  a myth  he  must,  in  order 
to  have  the  audience  thoroughly  understand  the  play,  follow 
them  again  and  give  a number  of  plays  which  will  give  the  back- 
ground for  each  other.  The  Greeks  assumed  that  their  hearers 
would  be  familiar  with  the  myths  upon  which  their  plays  were 
based,  but  even  they  arranged  some  of  them  into  trilogies. 

One  may  see  how  much  this  influenced  Yeats.  Although 
he  never  wrote  the  other  two  plays,  he  did  write  others  based 
on  the  life  of  Cuchulain.  At  the  hawk 1 s Well . The  Only 
Jealousy  of  Emer,  two  of  the  plays  for  dancers,  and  The  Green 

1.  Ernest  Boyd,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland .p. 79. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats.  ifclays  Revised  and  Enlarged. p.496 
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In  one  of  his  latest  hooks  he 


says : 


* 


"I  wrote  in  blank  verse,  which  I tried  to 
bring  as  close  to  common  speech  as  the  subject 
permitted,  a number  of  connected  plays — Deirdre . 

At  the  Hawk ' s Well.  The  Green  He lme  t . On  Baile  1 s' 

Strand,  The  Only  Jealousy  of  Bmer . I would  have 
attempted  the  Battle  of  the  Ford  and  the  death 
of  Cuchulain,  had  not  the  mood  of  Ireland  changed,"  1 

It  seems  as  if  Yeats  should  not  put  the  blame  upon 

Ireland  for  his  failure  to  complete  the  cycle,  but  upon 

himself.  From  the  mythology  of  the  past  he  turned  in  direct 

line  to  the  Japanese  theatre  and  from  there  logically, 

influenced  by  oriental  mysticism  and  Celtic  mysticism,  to 

spiritualism.  When  the  ordinary  mind  could  not  follow  Yeats 

it  would  not  accept  him.  Thus  he  has  been  forced  to  rewrite 

The  Only  Jealousy  of  Hmer  in  prose,  in  order  to  make  it 

intelligible  to  his  audience.  In  Wheels  and  Butterflies  he 

calls  it  Fighting  the  Waves . 

In  Brome theus  Bound  by  Aeschylus  we  have  this  dialogue 

type  of  exposition.  There  is  the  dialogue  between  Strength  and 

Hephaestus  which  gives  us  the  background  for  the  play. 

Strength:  "We  reach  the  utmost  limit  of  the  earth, - 
The  3eythian  track,  the  desert  without  man. 

And  now,  Hephaestus,  thou  must  needs  fulfil 

The  mandate  of  our  Father,  and  with  link. 

Indissoluble  of  adamantine  chains 

Fasten  against  this  beetling  precipice 

This  guilty  God.  Because  he  filched  away 

Thine  own  bright  flower,  the  glory  of  plastic  fire, 

And  gifted  mortals  with  it, --such  a sin 

It  doth  behoove  he  expiate  to  the  gods, 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Wheels  and  Butterflies ,p. 65. 
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Learning  to  accept  the  empery  of  Sens, 

And  leave  off  his  old  trick  of  loving  men. 

Hephaestus:  ’’High- thoughted  son  of  Themi3,  who  is  sage 
I loath  must  revet  fast  in  chains 
Against  this  rocky  height  unclomb  by  man 
Where  never  human  voice  nor  face  shall  find 
Out  thee  who  Lov'st  them."  1 

Later  Strength  explains  the  name  of  Prometheus.  Thus  there 

is  the  same  use  of  dialogue  in  Prometheus  Bound  and  in  On 

Baile 1 s Strand. 

There  is,  of  course,  gradual  exposition  used  in  Greek 
drama.  In  Prometheus  we  only  gradually  come  to  know  what  it  is 
with  which  Prometheus  can  threaten  Zeus--  that  Zeus’s  son  by 
Io  will  be  greater  than  his  father.  In  On  Baile ' s Strand 
it  is  only  gradually  that  we  become  certain  that  Aoife's  son 
was  killed  by  Cuchulain  who  was  his  own  father.  There  are 
"finger-posts”  but  no  absolute  certainties  until  the  play  is 
almost  ended. 

Yeats  uses  choruses  in  Pour  Plays  for  Lancers  and  in 

L 1 1 — — 1 ■ 1 

The  Player  Queen.  But  there  is  a vast  difference  between  those 
in  this  latter  and  in  his  classic  plays. 

In  The  Player  Queen  the  chorus  is  more  like  that  of 
a folk  play,  more  like  an  early  English  folksong.  It  goes 
thus : 


Decima:  "Shall  I fancy  beast  or  fowl. 

Queen  Pasiphae  chose  a bull. 

While  a passion  for  a swan 
Made  Queen  Leda  stretch  and  yawn 
Wherefore  spin  ye,  whirl  ye,  dance  ye. 
Till  Queen  Leeima's  found  her  fancy. 


1.  J.H. Wright,  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Li terature ,pp. 88-89 . 
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Chorus:  "Wherefore  spin  ye,  whirl  ye,  dance  ye, 
Till  Queen  Decline's  found  h6r  fancy. 


Deciraa;  "Spring  and  straddle,  stride  and  strut, 

Shall  I choose  a bird  or  brute? 

Hame  the  feather  or  the  fur 
For  my  single  comforter? 

Chorus:  "Wherefore  spin  ye,  whirl  ye,  dance  ye. 

Till  Queen  Decimals  found  her  fancy. 

Decima:  "Hone  has  found,  that  found  out  love. 

Single  bird  or  brute  enough; 

Any  bird  or  brute  may  rest 
An  empty  head  upon  my  breast. 

Chorus:  "Wherefore  spin  ye,  whirl  ye,  dance  ye. 

Till  Queen  Decima' s found  her  fancy."  1 

Here  the  chorus  sings  again  and  again  the  last  two  lines  of 

Queen  Decima's  first  stanza.  This  is  to  be  found  in  many 

of  the  ballads. 

The  chorus  in  Four  Plays  for  Dancers  is  one  more  akin 
to  the  Greek  chorus.  These  plays  were  based  on  the  HO  plays 


of  Japan  and  as  Marcelle  Hincks  says, 

"The  HO  dance  is  very  similar  to  the 
ancient  Greek  drama,  in  which  the  three  musical 
arts,  poetry,  music,  and  dancing,  had  equal 
importance.  Again  in  their  appeal  to  the  highest 
and  best  side  of  Japanese  character  the  Ho  dramas 
show  a striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek  drama: 
they  have  the  same  perfection  of  style  and  language, 
and  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling,  and  a nobleness 
of  sentiment  which  runs  throughout  all  of  them."  £ 

These  HO  plays  may  be  even  more  closely  related  to  the 

Greek  drama  than  we  can  prove.  From  Seami  we  learn  that  the 

chorus  was  a novelty  in  1430.  He  says: 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,pp.4C4-4C5. 
£.  Marcella  Azra  Hincks,  The  Japanese  Dance .pp. 16-17. 


"Hot  more  than  four  or  five  actors  ought 
to  take  part  in  a play.  In  old  times,  even  if 
more  actors  were  at  their  disposal,  in  a play 
which  needed  only  one  or  two  they  did  not  use 
more  than  one  or  two.  Nowadays,  excusing  themselves 
on  the  plea  that  there  are  some  actors  'over', 
they  set  in  row3  a number  of  persons  in  everyday 
costumes  of  ehoshi  and  suo  (hat  and  cloak)  and 
let  them  sing  in  unison  (do-on  utau).  This  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  art.  It  is 
an  indiscriminate  proceeding,  and  has  only  been 
seen  in  recent  years."  1 

However  this  may  be,  the  plays  translated  by  Ernest 
Fenelossa  and  finished  by  Ezra  Pound  have  choruses.  It  is 


for  four  of  them  that  Yeats  has  written  a preface.  They  are: 

Nishikigi,  Kagekiyo,  Hogoromo,  and  Kumasaka.  In  the  introduction 

Yeats  says  concerning  the  dance  play3  of  the  No  stage: 

"There  is  a chorus  which  describes  the  scene 
and  interprets  their  thought  and  never  becomes  as  in 
the  Greek  theatre  a part  of  the  action."  2 

This  is  true  of  At  the  Hawk ' s Well . The  Only  Jealousy 


of  Emer.  The  Dreaming  of  the  Bones,  and  Calvary.  They  all 
are  written  in  true  No  style. 


Let  us  turn  first  to  one  of  the  four  N5  plays  which 
Fenelossa  and  Pound  translated,  Ka gekiyo.  In  thi3  play 
you  will  see  that  the  chorus  at  times  speaks  for  the  actor,  and 


at  times  describes  the  scene.  When  the  chorus  speaks  for  the 
actor,  the  actor  is  engaged  in  the  dance. 


Kagekiyo  was  written  by  Motokiyo.  The  Shite  is  old  and 


blind.  The  Tsure,  his  young  daughter  Kirae,  comes  with  her 
attendant  Tomo  to  find  her  father.  The  Waki,  one  of  the 


1.  Arthur  Waley,  The  No  Plays  of  Japan, p. 30. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Certain  Noble  Plays  of  Japan. p.xii. 
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villagers,  finally  "brings  them  together  after  the  father 
ashamed  of  his  condition  sends  his  daughter  away  without 
telling  her  of  their  relationship.  The  scene  is  in  the  village 
of  iiinga.  Hime  and  Tomo  give  the  exposition  and  tell  us  that 
they  are  travelling  and  have  crossed  the  bridge  into  Hinga. 
Kagekiyo,  the  father,  then  tells  us  about  his  blindness.  The 
Chorus  takes  up  the  speech  for  Kagekiyo: 

Chorus:  "May  as  well  be  a priest  with  black  sleeves. 

Ivow  having  left  the  world  in  sorrow,  I look 
upon  my  withered  shape.  There  is  no  one  to 
pity  me  now."  1 

Hime  comes  and  asks  him  if  he  can  tell  her  where  her  father  is. 
She  describes  him  as  a great  and  famous  man.  The  old  man  sends 
her  away  and  says: 

"She  does  not  know  who  I am."  2 

Chorus:  "Although  I have  heard  her  voice 
The  pity  is  I cannot  see  her 
And  I have  let  her  go  by 
Without  divulging  my  name 
This  is  the  true  lovs  of  a father."  3 

The  villager  finally  returns  telling  Kagekiyo  to  recognize 

hi3  daughter.  Because  of  the  depths  to  which  he  has  fallen 

due  to  his  blindness  he  says: 

"How  can  I answer  when  they  call  me 
by  my  right  name? 

Chorus:  (Commenting  upon  the  situation) 

"Ho  not  call  out  the  name  he  had 
in  his  glory.  You  will  move  bad 
blood  in  his  heart. (then  taking 
up  Kagekiyo ’s  thought)  I am 
angry. 

1.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Certain  Uoble  Plays  of  Japan. p. 42. 

2.  Ibid. ,p. 44. 

3.  Ibid., p. 44. 
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Kagekiyo: "Living  here 


Chorus : 


(going  on  with  Kagekiyo 's  thought) 

"I  go  on  living  here,  hated  by  the 
people  in  power.  A blind  man  without 
his  staff.  I am  deformed,  and  there- 
fore speak  evil;  excuse  me. 


Kagekiyo: "My  eyes  are  darkened. 

Chorus:  "Though  my  eyes  are  dark  I understand 
the  thoughts  of  another.  I understand 
at  a word.  The  wind  comes  down  from 
the  pine  trees  on  the  mountain,  and  snow 
comes  down  after  the  wind.  The  dream 
tells  of  my  glory,  I am  loth  to  wake  from 
the  dream.  I hear  the  waves  running  in 
the  evening  tide,  as  when  I was  with 
Heiki.  Shall  I act  out  the  old  ballad. " 1 


Chorus:  "At  first  I was  angry  that  my  friends  would 
no  longer  come  near  me.  But  now  I have  come 
to  a time  when  I could  not  believe  that  even 
a child  of  my  own  would  seek  me  out. 

( singing) 

Upon  all  of  the  boats  of  the  men  of  Heiki' s 

faction 

Kagekiyo  was  the  fighter  most  in  call, 

Brave  were  his  men,  cunning  sailors. 

And  now  even  the  leader 

Is  worn  out  and  dull  as  a horse."  2 


Kagekiyo  then  begins  the  old  ballad. 


Chorus:  (Kagekiyo  tells  of  his  fight  with  the  Genji) 

"Kagekiyo  cried,  'You  are  haughty.'  His  armour 
caught  every  turn  of  the  sun.  He  drove  them 
four  ways  before  him. 


Kagekiyo: (excited  snd  crying  out) 
"Samoshiyol  Run  Coward sJ 


Chorus : 


"He  thought,  how  easy  this  killing. 

He  rushed  with  hi3  spear-shaft  gripped 
under  his  arm.  He  cried  out,  'I  am 
Kagekiyo  of  the  Heike.'  He  rushed  on 
to  take  them.  He  pierced  through  the 


1.  William  Butler  Y6sts,  Certain  Soble  Plays  of  Japan, pp. 45-46. 

2.  Ibid., p. 47. 
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helmet  vizards  of  Miyonoya.  Miyonoya 
fled  twice,  and  again,  and  Kagikiyo  cried, 

'You  shall  not  escape  me  I ' He  leaped 
and  wrenched  off  his  helmet.  '£ya! ' The 
vizard  broke  and  remained  in  his  hand  and 
Miyonoya  still  fled  afar,  and  afar,  and 
he  looked  hack  crying  in  terror,  'How 
terrible,  how  heavy  your  arm!'  And 
Kagekiyo  called  at  him,  'How  tough  the 
shaft  of  your  neck  is! ' And  they  both 
laughed  out  over  the  battle  and  went  off 
each  his  own  way. 

Chorus : "These  were  the  deeds  of  old,  but  oh  to 
tell  them!  to  be  telling  them  over  now 
in  this  wretched  condition.  His  life 
in  the  world  is  weary,  he  is  near  the 
end  of  his  course.  'Go  back,'  he  would 
say  to  his  daughter.  'Pray  for  me  when 
I am  gone  from  the  world,  for  I shall  then 
count  upon  you  as  we  count  upon  a lamp 
in  the  darkness....  we  who  are  blind.' 

'I  will  stay,'  she  said. 

Then  she  obeyed  him,  and  only  one  voice  is 
left. 

We  tell  this  for  the  remembrance.  Thus  were 
parent  and  child."  1 

In  these  old  SO  plays  the  chorus  sat  to  one  side  beating 
the  rhythm,  chanting,  and  playing  upon  some  musical  instrument. 

Sow  let  us  turn  to  Yeats's  four  plays.  In  each  case 
the  musicians  consisting  of  a flute  player,  a harp  player, 
a drum  player,  and  a gong  player  open  the  play  with  a 


r 


description  of  the  place  and  situation.  The  unfolding  of 
the  cloth  by  the  chorus  is  Yeats's  consession  to  the 
Western  fashion  of  using  the  large  curtains. 

In  these  four  plays  the  chorus  does  not  say  very  much 
during  the  action  of  the  drama.  They  open  and  close  each 
play.  This  is  not  the  case  of  the  Eo  plays.  The  chorus 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Certain  Eoble  Plays  of  Japan, pp.48-5C . 
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will  chant  during  the  play  whenever  the  Shite  is  doing  a 
special  hit  of  active  dancing. 

Full  quotation  will  he  given  of  the  entire  use  of  the 
chorus  in  each  of  the  Four  Plays  for  Dancers . The  first 
is  called  At  The  Hawk ' s 7/ell.  There  are  six  characters: 
the  three  musicians,  the  Guardian  of  the  Well,  an  015  Man, 
and  a Young  Man.  The  First  Musician  carries  a hlack  cloth. 


After  a second  the  other  two  musicians  enter  and  slowly  unfold 

the  cloth  singing: 

"I  call  to  the  eye  of  the  mind 
A well  long  choked  up  and  dry 
And  houghs  long  stripped  hy  the  wind. 

And  I call  to  the  mind's  eye 
Pallor  of  an  ivory  face. 

Its  lofty  dissolute  air, 

A man  climbing  up  to  a place 

The  salt  sea  wind  has  swept  hare."  1 

The  cloth  is  then  folded  up  as  they  sing: 

"What  were  his  life  soon  done  I 
Would  he  lose  by  that  or  win? 

A mother  that  saw  her  son 
Doubled  over  a speckled  shin, 

Cross-grained  with  ninety  years. 

Would  cry,  "How  little  worth 

Were  all  my  hopes  and  fears 

And  the  hard  pain  of  his  birthl"  2 

The  Guardian  of  the  Well  enters  and  the  Musicians  take 

their  places  hack  hy  the  wall  singing: 

First  Musician: 

"The  houghs  of  the  hazel  shake. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  the  west. 


* 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers ,p. 4. 

2.  Ibia.,p.5. 
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Second  Musician: 

"The  heart  would  he  always  awake, 

The  heart  would  turn  to  its  rest."  1 

In  the  meantime  a Girl  has  taken  her  place  by  a square 

blue  cloth  representing  a well.  She  stands  motionless.  The 

First  Musician  describes  the  scene: 


"Sight  falls; 

The  mountain-side  grows  dark; 

The  withered  leaves  of  the  haz6l 
Kalf-ohoke  the  dry  bed  of  the  well; 

The  guardian  of  the  well  is  sitting 
Upon  the  old  grey  stone  at  its  side, 

Worn  out  from  raking  its  dry  bed, 

Worn  out  from  gathering  up  the  leaves. 

Her  heavy  eyes 

Know  nothing,  or  but  look  upon  stone. 

The  wind  that  blows  out  of  the  sea 

Turns  over  the  heaped-up  leaves  at  her  side; 

They  rustle  and  diminish. 

Second  Musician: 

"I  am  afraid  of  this  place. 

Both  Musicians  (singing): 

"Why  should  I sleep,"  the  heart  cries, 

"For  the  wind,  the  salt  wind,  the  sea  wind 
Is  beating  a cloud  through  the  skies; 

I would  wander  always  like  the  wind." 

(An  Old  Man  enters  through  the  audience.) 

First  Musician  (speaking): 

"That  old  man  climbs  up  hither, 

Who  has  been  watching  by  his  well 
These  fifty  years. 

He  is  all  doubled  up  with  age; 

The  old  thorn- trees  are  doubled  so 
Among  the  rocks  where  he  is  climbing. 

( The  Old  Man  moves  to  the  drum  beats  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  where  he  makes  the  motions 
of  building  a fire.  His  movements  suggest 
those  of  a marionette.) 


r 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers .p. 5. 
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First  Musician  (speaking): 

"He  has  made  a little  heap  of  leaves; 

He  lays  the  dry  sticks  on  the  leaves 
And,  shivering  with  cold,  he  has  taken  up 
► The  fire-stick  and  socket  from  its  hole. 

He  whirls  it  round  to  get  a flame; 

And  now  the  dry  sticks  take  the  fire 
And  now  the  fire  leaps  up  and  shines 
Upon  the  hazels  and  the  empty  well. 

Musicians  (singing): 

'”0  wind,  C salt  wind,  0 sea  wind  I* 

Cries  the  heart,  ’it  is  time  to  sleep; 

Why  wander  and  nothing  to  find? 

Better  grow  old  and  sleep."  1 

The  Old  Man  then  repeats  what  they  have  said  to  him. 

The  Young  Man  comes  seeking  eternal  life  and  the  Old  Man  warns 

him  that  he  will  not  he  successful.  The  Young  Man  tells  the 

Girl  that  he  will  not  move  until  he  has  achieved  his  desire. 

She  enchants  him  so  that  he  dances.  The  musicians  describe 

the  climax  of  the  dance  and  close  the  play. 

First  Musician: 

”0  God  proteot  me 
From  a horrible  deathless  body 
Sliding  through  the  veins  of  a sudden. 

(The  Young  Man  rises.) 

First  Musician  (speaking): 

"The  madness  has  laid  hold  upon  him  now, 

For  he  grows  pale  and  staggers  to  his  feet. 


First  Musician  (speaking): 

"I  have  heard  water  splash;  it  comes,  it  comes; 
It  glitters  among  the  stones  and  he  has  heard 
the  splash;  splash; 

Look,  he  has  turned  his  head. 

(Young  Man  goes  out.) 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers, p. 8. 
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Musicians  (singing): 


"He  has  lost  what  may  not  he  found 
Till  men  heap  his  burial  mound 
And  all  the  history  ends. 

) He  might  have  lived  at  his  ease. 

An  old  dog's  head  on  his  knees, 

Among  his  children  and  friends."  1 

The  Old  Man  awskes  to  find  the  stones  wet  and  Cuchulain 


returns  having  lost  the  Girl.  The  Musicians  unfold  and  fold 


the  cloth  while  they  sing  a song  that  ends  thus: 

"'Who  but  an  idiot  would  praise 
Dry  stones  in  a well?' 

’"The  man  I praise,' 

Cries  out  the  leafless  tree, 

'Has  married  and  stays 
By  an  old  hearth,  and  he 
On  naught  has  3et  store 
But  children  and  dogs  on  the  floor. 
Who  but  an  idiot  would  praise 
A withered  tree?"1 2  2 


The  next  play  of  this  group  is  The  Only  Jealousy  of  Finer. 
The  Musicians  again  unfold  and  fold  the  cloth  giving  the 
description  of  the  place  and  the  people.  Their  only  appearance 
is  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

First  Musician: 


"A  woman's  beauty  is  like  a white 
Frail  bird,  like  a white  sea-bird  alone 
At  daybreak  after  stormy  night 
Between  two  furrows  upon  the  ploughed  land: 
A sudden  storm  and  it  was  thrown 
Between  dark  furrows  upon  ploughed  land. 

How  many  centuries  spent 
The  sedentary  soul 
In  toils  of  measurement 
Beyond  eagle  or  mole , 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers,p.21. 

2.  Ibid. ,pp. 23-24. 
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Beyond  hearing  or  seeing 
Or  Archimedes  guess. 

To  raise  into  being 
That  loveliness? 

\ "A  strange  unserviceable  thing, 

A fragile,  exquisite,  pale  shell, 

That  the  vast  troubled  waters  bring 
To  the  loud  sands  before  day  has  broken. 

The  storm  arose  and  suddenly  fell 
Amid  the  dark  before  day  had  broken. 

What  death?  what  discipline? 

What  bonds  no  man  could  unbind 

Being  imagined  within 

The  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 

What  pursuing  or  fleeing, 

7/hat  wounds,  what  bloody  press 
Dragged  into  being 
This  loveliness? 

(During  the  singing  of  this  song  the  actors  have 
taken  their  places.) 

First  Musician  (speaking): 

"I  call  before  the  eyes  a roof 
With  cross-beams  darkened  by  smoke; 

A fisher's  net  hangs  from  a beam, 

A long  oar  lies  against  the  wall. 

I call  up  a poor  fisher's  house; 

A man  lies  dead  or  swooning, 

That  amorous  man. 

That  amorous,  violent  man,  renowned  Cuohulain, 
Queen  Emer  at  his  side. 

At  her  own  bidding  all  the  rest  have  gone; 

3ut  now  one  comes  on  hesitating  feet. 

Young  Eithne  Inguba,  Cuchulain's  mistress. 

3he  stands  a moment  in  the  open  door. 

Beyond  the  open  door  the  bitter  sea, 

The  shining,  bitter  sea,  is  crying  out, 

(singing)  V/hite  shell,  white  wingj 
I will  not  choose  for  my  friend 
A frail  unserviceable  thing 
That  drifts  and  dreams,  and  but  knows 
That  waters  are  without  end 
And  that  wind  blows."  1 

i The  Musicians  take  no  part  in  the  drama  and  make  no 

comments  except  for  their  introduction  and  the  closing  song 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers .pp. 28-29. 
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for  the  unfolding  and  folding  of  the  cloth. 


The  Musicians: 


”W hy  does  your  heart  beat  thus? 

\ Plain  to  be  understood 

I have  met  in  a man's  house 
A statue  of  solitude. 

Moving  there  and  walking; 

Its  strange  heart  beating  fast 
For  8 11  our  talking. 

0 still  that  heart  at  last. 

"0  bitter  reward 
Of  many  a tragic  tomb! 

And  we  though  astonished  are  dumb 
And  give  but  a sigh  and  a word, 

A passing  word. 

"Although  the  door  be  shut 
And  all  seem  well  enough. 

Although  wide  world  hold  not 
A man  but  will  give  you  his  love 
The  moment  he  has  looked  at  you, 
He  that  has  loved  the  best 
May  turn  from  a statue 
His  too  human  breast. 

”0  bitter  reward 
Of  many  a tragic  tomb! 

And  we  though  astonished  are  dumb 
Or  give  but  a sigh  and  a word, 

A passing  word. 

"What  makes  your  heart  so  beat? 

Is  there  no  man  at  your  side? 

When  beauty  is  complete 

Your  own  thought  will  have  died 

And  danger  not  diminished; 

Dimmed  at  three-quarter  light 
When  moon's  round  is  finished 
The  stars  are  out  of  sight. 

"0  bitter  reward 
Of  many  a tragic  tomb  I 
And  we  though  astonished  are  dumb 
) Or  give  but  a sigh  and  a word, 

A passing  word."  1 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers ,pp. 49-50. 
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In  the  next  play.  The  Dreaming:  of  The  Bones . the 
Musicians  open  the  cloth  thus: 

^ First  Musician  (or  all  three  musicians,  singing) - 

"Why  does  my  heart  best  so? 

Did  not  a shadow  pass? 

It  passed  but  a moment  ago. 

Who  can  have  trod  in  the  grass? 

What  rogue  is  night-wandering? 

Have  not  old  writers  said 
That  dizzy  dreams  can  spring 
From  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead? 

And  many  a night  it  seems 
That  all  the  valley  fills 
With  those  fantastic  dreams. 

They  overflow  the  hills. 

So  passionate  is  a shade, 

Like  wine  that  fills  to  the  top 
A grey-green  cup  of  jades. 

Or  maybe  an  agate  cup. 

(The  three  Musicians  are  now 
seated  at  the  back  of  the  stage.) 

The  hour  before  the  dawn  and  the  moon  covered  up; 

The  little  village  of  Abbey  is  covered  up; 

The  little  narrow  trodden  way  that  runs 
From  the  white  road  to  the  Abbey  of  Corcomroe 
Is  covered  up;  and  all  about  the  hills 
Are  like  a circle  of  Agate  or  of  Jade. 

Somewhere  among  great  rocks  on  the  scarce  grass 
Birds  cry,  they  cry  their  loneliness. 

Even  the  sunlight  can  be  lonely  here, 

Even  hot  noon  is  lonely.  I hear  a footfa.ll- 
A young  man  with  a lantern  comes  this  way. 
fie  seems  an  Aran  fisher,  for  he  wears 
The  flannel  bawneen  and  the  cow-hide  shoe, 
fie  stumbles  wearily,  and  stumbling  prays. 

(A  young  man  enters  praying.) 

Once  more  the  birds  cry  in  their  loneliness. 

But  now  they  wheel  about  our  heads;  and  now 

They  have  dropped  on  the  grey  stone  to  the  north-6ast.”  1 

The  two  men  and  the  girl  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where 

i there  is  the  ruined  abbey.  The  Musicians  describe  their 

■ 

journey  to  the  top  ending  with  these  lines: 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers ,pp. 55-55 
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"The  dreaming  hones  cry  out 
Because  the  night  winds  blow 
And  heaven's  a cloudy  blot: 

Calamity  can  have  it3  fling. 

Red  bird  of  March  begin  to  crow. 

Up  with  the  neck  and  clap  the  wing. 

Red  cock,  and  crow."  1 

The  play  ends  with  the  Musicians  folding  the  cloth  again 
as  they  sing: 

I 

"At  the  grey  round  of  the  hill 
Music  of  a lost  kingdom 
Runs,  runs  and  is  suddenly  still. 

The  winds  out  of  Clare -Galway 
Carry  it:  suddenly  it  is  still. 

"I  have  heard  in  the  night  air 
A wandering  airy  music; 

And  moidered  in  that  snare 
A man  is  lost  of  a sudden, 

In  that  sweet  wandering  snare. 

"What  finger  first  began 
Music  of  a lost  kingdom? 

They  dream  that  laughed  in  the  sun. 

Dry  bones  that  dream  are  bitter, 

They  dream  and  darken  our  sun. 

"Those  crazy  fingers  play 
A wandering  airy  music; 

Our  luck  is  withered  away. 

And  wheat  in  the  wheat-ear  withered. 

And  the  wind  blows  away. 

II 

"My  heart  ran  wild  when  it  heard 
The  curlew  cry  before  dawn 
And  the  eddying  cat-headed  bird; 

But  now  the  night  is  gone. 

I have  heard  from  far  below 
The  strong  March  birds  a-crow. 

Stretch  neck  and  clap  the  wing, 

Red  cocks,  and  crow."  1 

Thus  ends  the  play  which  tells  the  old  legend  of  Bermot 
and  Dervorgilla.  The  Musicians  in  this  play  describe  the 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  flour  flays  for  Dancers ,pp. 67-68 
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scene  and  action  as  the  actors  climb  the  hill  which  makes  it 
more  akin  to  the  No  play  than  the  play  which  ,just  preceded  it. 

The  last  play  of  this  group  is  Calvary  which  deals  with 
the  culminating  moments  of  Christ's  life.  The  Musicians  again 
unfold  and  fold  the  cloth  while  they  sing: 

First  Musician: 

"Motionless  under  the  moon-beam, 

Up  to  his  feathers  in  the  stream. 

Although  fish  leap,  the  white  heron 
Shivers  in  a dumbfounded  drearn. 

Second  Musician: 

"God  has  not  died  for  the  white  heron. 

Third  Musician: 

"Although  half  famished  he'll  not  dare 
Dip  or  do  anything  but  stare 
Upon  the  glittering  image  of  a heron, 

That  now  is  lost  and  now  is  there. 

Second  Musician: 

"God  has  not  died  for  the  white  heron. 

First  Musician: 

"But  that  the  full  is  shortly  gone 
And  after  that  is  crescent  moon. 

It's  certain  that  the  moon  crazed  heron 
Would  be  but  fishes'  diet  3oon. 

Second  Musician: 

"God  has  not  died  for  the  white  heron. 

(Now  begins  the  description  of  the  scene) 

First  Musician: 

"The  road  to  Calvary,  and  I beside  it 
Upon  an  ancient  stone.  Good  Friday's  come, 

The  day  whereon  Christ  dreams  his  passions 

through. 

He  climbs  up  hither  but  as  a dreamer  climbs. 
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The  cross  that  hut  exists  because  He  dreams  it 
Shortens  His  breath  and  wears  away  Hi3  strength. 

And  now  he  stands  amid  a mocking  crowd. 

Heavily  breathing.  (A  player  with  the  mask  of 

Christ  enters) 

Those  that  are  behind 

Climb  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  front 
To  shout  their  mockery:  ’Work  a miracle,’ 

Cries  one,  and  'Save  yourself;  another  cries, 

'Call  on  your  father  now  before  your  bones 
Have  been  picked  bare  by  the  great  desert  birds'; 
Another  cries;  'Call  out  with  a loud  voice 
And  tell  him  that  his  son  is  cast  away 
Amid  the  mockery  of  his  enemies.' 

(Singing) 

"Oh,  but  the  mockers'  cry 
Makes  my  heart  afraid, 

As  though  a flute  of  bone 
Taken  from  a heron's  thigh, 

A heron  crazed  by  the  moon, 

Were  cleverly,  softly  played. 

( Speaking) 

"Who  is  this  from  whom  the  crowd  has  shrunk, 

As  though  he  had  some  look  that  terrified? 

He  has  a deathly  face,  and  yet  he  moves 
Like  a young  foal  that  sees  the  hunt  go  by 
And  races  in  the  field."  1 

Lazarus  then  enters  begging  Christ  to  give  him  death 

/ 

instead.  But  Christ  responds  that  it  is  Father's  will  that 
he  and  no  one  else  die.  Lazarus  then  goes  out.  The  Musicians 
describe  the  crowd  again: 

First  Musician: 

"The  crowd  shrinks  backward  from  the  face  that  seems 
Death  stricken  and  death  hungry  3 till;  and  now 
Martha,  and  those  three  Marys,  and  the  rest 
That  live  but  in  His  love  are  gathered  round  him. 

He  holds  His  right  arm  out,  and  on  His  arm 
Their  lips  are  pressed  and  their  tears  fall; 
and  now 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers, p. 73 
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They  cast  them  on  the  ground  before  His  dirty 
Blood-dabbled  feet  and  clean  them  with  their  hair. 

( Sings ) 

"Take  but  His  love  away 
Their  love  becomes  a feather 
Of  eagle,  swan  or  gull. 

Or  a drowned  heron's  feather 
Tossed  hither  and  thither 
Upon  the  bitter  3pray 
And  the  moon  at  the  full."  1 

i 

The  dance-play  then  proceeds  through  the  kiss  of  betrayal 
by  Judas  and  the  casting  of  lots  for  his  garments  to  the  speech 
of  Christ  where  he  say 3: 

"My  father,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?"2 
After  this  speech  the  Musicians  fold  and  unfold  the 
cloth  again. 

First  Musician: 

"Lonely  the  sea-bird  lies  at  her  rest, 

Blown  like  a dawn-blenched  parcel  of  spray 
Upon  the  wind,  or  follows  her  prey 
Under  a great  wave’s  hollowing  crest. 

Second  Musician: 

"God  has  not  appeared  to  the  birds. 

Third  Musician: 

"The  geer-eagle  has  chosen  his  part 
In  blue  deep  of  the  upper  air 
Where  one-eyed  day  can  meet  his  stare; 

He  is  content  with  his  savage  heart. 

Second  Musician: 

"God  has  not  appeared  to  the  birds. 

jl 

First  Musician: 

"But  where  have  last  year's  cygnet3  gone? 

The  lake  is  empty;  why  do  they  fling 
White  wing  out  beside  white  wing? 

What  can  a swan  need  but  a swan? 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Lancers. 0.  76. 

2.  Ibid. ,p. 81. 
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Second  Musician: 

"God  has  not  appeared  to  the  birds.”  1 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chorus  in  these  plays  at  no 
time  took  an  active  part  in  the  action  as  do  the  choruses  in 
Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s ‘Strand.  There  is  always  a wall  between 
player  and  chorus  in  the  plays  for  dancers. 

On  the  other  hand,  like  the  Greek  plays  the  Four  Plays 
for  Dancers  does  rely  upon  a certain  knowledge  of  past  story 
and  legend.  This  is  one  point  where  Japanese  and  Greek  plays 
agree  al30.  Yeats  following  them  uses  the  story  of  Cuchulain, 
of  Dermot  and  Dervorgilla,  and  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ. 
Yeat3  has  caused  the  chorus  to  have  the  function  which 


he  interpreted  the  S3  chorus  as  having,  but  I can  find  no  one 
of  the  S3  play3  which  introduces  the  main  actors.  His  chorus 


does  this.  In  the  So  plays  the  first  actor  introduces  himself; 
the  chorus  does  not  open  the  play. 

It  seems  that  although  Yeat3  follows  the  $o  stage,  he  hss 
mixed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  chorus  with  it. 


especially  that  of  having  the  chorus  open  the  play. 

|i 

The  last  trace  of  classical  influence  is  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  choruses  were  given.  Yeats  says: 


► 


”1  am  not  musical;  I have  the  poet's  exact  time 
sense,  only  the  vaguest  sense  of  pitch;  yet  I get 
the  greatest  pleasure  from  certain  combinations  of 
singing,  acting,  speaking,  drum,  gong,  flute,  string, 
provided  that  some  or  all  of  the  words  keep  their 
natural  passionate  rhythm.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
persuaded  Florence  Farr,  a beautiful  woman, 


1.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers. p. 76. 
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incomparable  elocutionist,  to  re-discover  with 
the  help  of  Arnold  Dolmetsoh,  what  seemed  the 
ancient  art  of  singing  or  speaking  poetry  to 
notes:  Greek  music  if  Greek  music  was  as  some 
authorities  think,  'regulated  declamation.' 

Many  people  came  to  learn  but  she  had  only  one 
successful  pupil--I  think  her  name  was  Taylor, 

I have  not  heard  of  her  for  many  years — all 
others  had  the  sense  of  pitch  without  under- 
standing of  words  or  the  understanding  of  words 
without  the  sense  of  pitch.  I gave  a number  of 
lectures;  Miss  Farr  spoke  or  sang  to  her  psaltery 
passages  from  Homer,  Shelley,  Keats  or  from  my 
own  writings.  V7hen  one  spoke  to  members  of  the 
audience,  they  seemed  divided  like  her  pupils 
into  musicians  who  said  that  she  was  out  of  tune 
and  well  satisfied  readers  of  poetry.  I remember 
a famous  war-correspondent  saying,  in  an  aggressive 
voice  as  he  left  the  hall  'singing  is  a decadent 
art'.  It  seemed  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
everybody  had  but  one  set  of  ears  and  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  have  two  sets  that  cannot  be 
pleased  at  the  same  time.  I was  puzzled,  some- 
times doubtful,  but  encouraged  now  and  again  when 
some  acknowledged  authority — I remember  a long 
notice  by  the  musical  critic  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian — said  that  we  had  discovered  a great 
lost  beauty.  I,  at  any  rate,  keep  among  my  most 
vivid  memories  a moment  wnen,  during  the  performance 
of  a Greek  play  translated  by  Gilbert  Murray,  Florence 
Farr  and  her  one  pupil  sang  or  spoke  about  'the 
daughters  of  the  sunset'  with  alternating  voices; 
so  I thought,  so  I still  think,  did  the  ancient 
world  where  the  poets  'I  sing'  seemed  but  literal 
truth,  hear  poetry. 

"When  I had  enough  knowledge  to  discover  some 
dramatic  form  to  give  her  the  opportunity  she 
lacked,  Florence  Farr  had  accepted  a post  in  a 
Cingalese  girls'  school  that  she  might  hide  her 
ageing  beauty.  I have  the  psaltery  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
designed  for  her,  certain  strings  are  broken,  probably 
nobody  will  play  on  it  again,  but  that  I may  not 
injure  it  by  exposure  to  the  air  I do  not  hang  it 
upon  the  wall  to  revive  old  memories.  I did  find 
one  or  two  others,  Sarah  Allgood,  could  do,  though 
in  a different  way  exactly  what  I wanted.  I doubt 
if  she  could  do  so  now  for  she  sings  in  opera.  The 
dirge  in  ray  Deirdre-- 'Kagles  have  gone  into  their 
cloudy  bed' — sung  by  her  and  somebody  else,  perhaps 
her  sister,  preserved  the  utmost  poignancy  of 
speech.  Her  method  was  'folk  singing'  or  allied 
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to  it,  beautifully  humble  and  simple,  whereas 
Florence  Farr '3  was  Greek  and  arrogant."  1 

This  is  Yeats’s  latest  commentary  upon  the  ancient 

method  of  performing  the  reading  of  verse,  his  earliest 

commentaries  we  find  in  editions  of  "3amhain" . In  the  19C4 

edition  he  says: 


"An  actor  must  so  understand  how  to  discriminate, 
cadence  from  cadence,  and  so  cherish  the  musical  lin- 
eaments of  verse  or  prose  that  he  delights  the  ear 
with  a continually  varied  music.  This  one  has  to 
say  over  and  over  again,  but  one  does  not  mean  that 
his  speaking  should  be  a monotonous  chant 

"The  success  of  the  chorus  in  the  performance 
of  'Hypolitus'  last  Spring — I did  not  see  the  more 
recent  performance,  but  hear  upon  all  hands  that 
the  chorus  was  too  large  — the  expressiveness  of 
the  greater  portion  as  mere  speech,  has,  I believe, 
re-created  the  chorus  as  a dramatic  method.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  singing,  as  arranged  by 
Miss  Farr,  even  when  four  or  five  voices  sang  to- 
gether, was  altogether  admirable  speech,  and  some 
of  it  wa3  speech  of  extraordinary  beauty.  When 
one  lost  the  meaning,  even  perhaps  where  the  whole 
chorus  sang  together,  it  was  not  because  of  a de- 
fective method,  but  because  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  every  new  artistic  method  that  we  can  only 
judge  of  it  through  performers  who  must  be  for  a 
long  time  unpractised  and  amateurish.  This  new 
art  has  a double  difficulty  for  the  training  of 
a modern  singer  makes  articulate  speech,  as  a 
poet  understands  it,  nearly  impossible,  and  those 
who  are  masters  of  speech  very  often,  perhaps 
usually,  are  poor  musicians.  Fortunately  Miss 
Farr,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  music  has,  it  may 
be,  the  most  beautiful  voice  on  the  English  stage, 
and  is  in  her  management  of  it  an  exquisite  artist. "2 

The  next  reference  to  the  chorus  is  made  in  "Samhain" 


two  years  later,  19C6.  here  he  goes  into  more  detail: 
"An  English  musical  paper  said  the  other  day 


1.  W. 

2.  W. 


B. 

B. 


Yeats,  The  King  of  the  Great  Clock  Tower, 
Commentaries  and  Poems .pp. 16-18. 
Yeats , "Samhain",  Dec . , 19C4,pp. 29-31. 
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in  commenting  on  something  I had  written,  'Owing 
to  musical  necessities,  vowels  must  be  lengthened 
in  singing  to  an  extent  which  in  speech  would  be 
ludicrous  if  not  absolutely  impossible.'  I have 
but  art,  that  of  speech,  and  my  feeling  for  music 
l dissociated  from  speech  is  very  slight,  and  listen- 

ing as  I do  to  the  words  with  the  better  part  of 
my  attention,  there  is  no  modern  song  sung  in  the 
modern  way  that  is  not  to  my  taste  'ludicrous' 
and  'impossible'.  I hear  with  older  ears  than  the 
musician,  and  the  songs  of  country  people  and 

sailors  delight  me For  some  purposes  it 

will  be  necessary  to  divine  the  lineaments  of  a 
still  older  art,  and  re-create  the  regulated 
declamations  that  died  out  when  music  fell  into 
its  earliest  elaborations. 


"It  is  possible,  barely  so,  but  still 
possible,  that  we  may  write  musical  notes  as  did 
the  Greeks,  it  seems,  for  a whole  play,  and  make 
our  actors  speak  upon  them — not  sing,  but  speak. 
Even  now  when  one  wishes  to  make  the  voice  immortal 
and  passionless,  as  in  the  ingel's  part  in  my 
'Hour  Glass',  one  finds  it  desirable  for  the  player 
to  speak  always  upon  pure  musical  notes,  written 
out  beforehand  and  carefully  rehearsed.  On  the 
one  occasion,  when  I heard  the  Angel's  part  spoken 
in  this  way  with  entire  success,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  crystalline  quality  of  the  pure  notes 
and  the  more  confused  and  passionate  speaking  of 
the  Wise  Man  was  a new  dramatic  effect  of  great 
value . 


"If  a song  is  brought  into  a play  it  does 
not  matter  to  what  school  the  musician  belongs, 
if  every  cadence  is  audible  and  expressive  as  if 
it  were  spoken.  It  must  be  good  speech,  and  one 
must  not  listen  to  the  musician  if  he  promise  to 
add  meaning  to  the  words  with  his  notes,  for  one 
does  not  add  meaning  to  the  word  'love'  by  putting 
four  o's  in  the  middle,  or  by  subordinating  it 
even  slightly  to  a musical  note.  But  where  will  one 
find  a musician  so  mild,  so  quiet,  so  modest,  unless 
he  be  a sailor  from  the  forecastle  or  some  ghost 
out  of  the  t?/elfth  century.  One  must  ask  him  for 
music  that  shell  mean  nothing,  apart  from  the  words, 
and  after  all  he  is  a musician. 


"When  I heard  the  Aeschylean  Trilogy  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  last  Spring  I could  not  hear 
a word  of  the  chorus,  except  a few  lines  here 
and  there  which  were  spoken  without  musical 
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setting.  The  chorus  was  not  without  dramatic, 
or  rather  operatic  effect;  hut  why  should  those 
singers  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  learn  by 
heart  so  much  of  the  greatest  lyric  poetry  of 
Greece.  ’Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star',  or 
any  other  memory  of  their  childhood  would  have 
served  their  turn.  If  it  had  been  comic  verse, 
the  singing-master  and  the  musician  would  have 
respected  it,  and  the  audience  would  have  been 
able  to  hear.  Mr.  Dolmetseh  and  Miss  Florence 
Farr  have  been  working  for  some  time  to  find 
out  some  way  of  setting  serious  poetry,  which 
will  enable  us  to  hear  it,  and  the  singer  to 
sing  sweetly  and  yet  never  to  give  a word,  a 
cadence,  or  an  accent,  that  would  not  be  given 
to  it  in  ordinary  passionate  speech.  It  is 
difficult  for  they  are  trying  to  re-discover 
an  art  thst  is  only  remembered  or  half-remembered 
in  ships  and  in  hovels  and  among  wandering  tribes 
of  uncivilised  men,  and  they  have  to  make  their 
experiment  with  singers  who  have  been  trained  by 
a method  of  teaching  that  professes  to  change  a 
human  being  into  a musical  instrument,  a creation 
of  science,  'something  other  than  human  life'.  In 
old  days  the  singer  began  to  sing  over  the  rocking 
cradle  or  among  the  wine  cups,  and  it  was  as  though 
life  itself  caught  fire  of  a sudden;  but  to-day  the 
poet,  fanatic  that  he  is,  watches  the  singer  go  up 
on  the  platform,  wondering  and  expecting  every 
moment  that  he  will  punch  himself  as  if  he  were  a 
bag.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  speak  with 
perfect  expression  after  you  have  been  a bagpipe 
for  many  years,  even  though  you  have  been  making 
the  most  beautiful  music  of  all  time."  1 

Here  we  have  the  theory  of  Yeats  expressed  for  the 

first  time  in  any  of  his  work  which  soon  he  used  in  Deirdre. 

I 

his  masterpiece  of  classical  style.  In  19C7  he  wrote  a 
short  essay  wherein  he  gives  more  of  the  actual  details  made 
in  the  experiment  by  Miss  Farr,  Mr.  Dolmetseh  and  himself. 
Since  it  is  short  it  seems  good  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
essay  here  and  then  to  discuss  it  bit  by  bit  in  comparison 

; 

with  the  Greek  music  of  the  choruses. 

1.  W.  B.  Yeats, "Samhain" ,19C6,p.l2ff . 
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’’Since  I was  a toy  I have  always  longed  to 
hear  poems  spoken  to  a harp,  as  I imagined  Homer 
to  have  spoken  his,  for  it  is  not  natural  to 
enjoy  an  art  only  when  one  is  hy  oneself*  When- 
ever one  finds  fine  verse  one  wants  to  read  it 
to  somebody,  and  it  would  be  much  less  trouble 
and  much  pleasanter  if  we  could  all  listen,  friend 
by  friend,  lover  by  beloved.  Images  used  to  rise 
up  before  me , as  I am  sure  they  have  arisen  before 
nearly  everybody  else  who  cares  for  poetry,  of 
wild-eyed  men  speaking  harmoniously  to  murmuring 
wires  while  audiences  in  many-coloured  robes 
listened,  hushed  and  excited.  Whenever  I spoke 
of  my  desire  to  anybody  they  said  I should  write 
for  music,  but  when  I heard  anything  sung  I did 
not  hear  the  words,  or  if  I did  their  natural 
pronunciation  was  altered,  or  it  was  drowned  in 
another  music  which  I did  not  understand.  What 
was  the  good  of  writing  a love  song  if  the  singer 
pronounced  love,  1 lo-o-o-o-o-ve ' , or  even  if  he 
said  ’love’,  but  did  not  give  it  its  exact  place 
and  weight  in  the  rhythm.  Like  every  other  poet, 

I spoke  verses  in  a kind  of  chant  when  I was  making 
them;  and  sometimes,  when  I was  alone  on  a country 
road,  I would  speak  them  in  a loud  chanting  voice, 
and  feel  that  if  I dared  I would  speak  them  in  that 
way  to  other  people.  One  day  I was  walking  through 
a Dublin  street  with  Mr.  George  Russell  ('A.S.'), 
and  he  began  speaking  his  verses  out  loud  with 
the  confidence  of  those  who  have  the  inner  light. 

He  did  not  mind  that  people  stopped  and  looked 
after  him  even  on  the  far  side  of  the  road,  but 
went  on  through  poem  after  poem.  Like  myself,  he 
knew  nothing  of  music,  but  was  certain  that  he  had 
written  them  to  a manner  of  music,  and  he  had  once 
asked  somebody  who  played  on  a wind  instrument  of 
some  kind,  and  then  a violinist,  to  write  out  the 
music  and  play  it.  The  violinist  had  played  it, 
or  something  like  it,  but  had  not  written  it  down; 
but  the  man  with  the  wind  instrument  said  it  could 
not  be  played  because  it  contained  quarter  tones 
and  would  be  out  of  tune.  We  were  not  at  all  convinced 
by  this,  and  one  day,  when  we  were  staying  with  a 
Galv/ay  friend  who  is  a learned  musician,  I asked  him 
to  listen  to  our  verses,  and  to  the  way  we 
spoke  them.  Mr.  Russell  found  to  his  surprise 
that  he  did  not  make  every  poem  to  a different 
tune,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  musician  that 
he  did  make  them  all  to  two  quite  definite  tunes, 
which  are,  it  seems,  like  very  simple  Arabic 
music.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  some  such  music, 

I thought,  that  Blake  sang  his  'Songs  of  Innocence' 
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in  Mrs.  Williams'  drawing-room,  and  perhaps  he, 
too,  spoke  rather  than  sang.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  often  compose  to  a tune , though  I sometimes 
did,  yet  always  to  notes  that  could  be  written  down 
and  played  on  my  friend's  organ,  or  turned  into 
something  like  a Gregorian  hymn  if  one  sang  them  in 
the  ordinary  way.  I varied  more  than  Mr.  Russell, 
who  never  forgot  his  two  tunes,  one  for  long  and 
one  for  short  lines,  and,  could  not  always  speak 
a poem  in  the  same  way.  When  I got  to  London  I 
gave  the  notation,  as  it  had  been  played  on  the 
organ,  to  the  friend  who  has  just  gone  out.  Miss 
Florence  Farr,  and  she  spoke  it  to  me,  giving  my 
words  a new  quality  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice. 

Ill 

"But  she  ana  I soon  wandered  into  the  wood  of 
error;  we  tried  speaking  through  music  in  the 
ordinary  way  under  I know  not  whose  evil  influence, 
until  W6  got  to  hate  the  two  competing  tunes  and 
rhythms  that  were  so  often  at  discord  with  one 
another,  the  tune  and  rhythm  of  the  verse  and  the 
tune  and  rhythm  of  the  music.  Then  we  tried, 
persuaded  by  somebody  who  thought  quarter- tones 
and  less  intervals  the  special  mark  of  speech  as 
distinct  from  singing,  to  write  out  what  we  did 
in  wavy  lines.  On  finding  something  like  these 
in  Tibetan  Music,  we  became  so  confident  that  we 
covered  a large  piece  of  cardboard,  which  now  blows 
up  my  fire  in  the  morning,  with  a notation  in  wavy 
lines  as  a demonstration  for  a lecture;  but  at  last 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  put  us  back  to  our  first  thought.  He 
made  a beautiful  instrument  half  psaltery  half  lyre 
which  contains,  I understand,  all  the  chromatic 
intervals  within  the  range  of  the  speaking  voice; 
and  he  taught  us  to  regulate  our  speech  by  the 
ordinary  musical  notes.  Borne  of  the  notations  he 
taught  us — those  in  which  there  is  no  lilt — no 
recurring  pattern  of  sounds — are  like  this  notation 
for  a song  out  of  the  first  Act  of  'The  Countess 
Cathleen ' . 
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"It  is  written  in  the  old  C clef,  which  is, 

I am  told,  the  most  reasonable  way  to  write  it, 
for  it  would  be  'below  the  stave  on  the  treble 
clef  or  above  it  on  the  base  clef.  The  central 
line  of  the  stave  'corresponds  to  the  middle  0 
of  the  piano;  the  first  note  of  the  poem  is  there- 
fore D'.  The  marks  of  long  and  short  over  the 
syllables  are  not  marks  of  scansion,  but  show  the 
syllables  one  makes  the  voice  hurry  or  linger  over. 
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l-pet-u-ous  heart,  be  still,  be  still;  Your  sorrowful  love 


mmmm 

— ir  u 

May  never  be  told; 


^ V 


Cover  it  up  with  a lonely  tune.^ 


, - 3 3 _— ==**  - - - f.  „ . u _ 

He  who  could  bend  all  things  to  his  will  Has  covers  d the  door 
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^of  the  infinite 

fold  With  the  pale  stars  and 

the  wandenrg  mocn® 

M 

"One  needs,  of  course,  a far  less  complicated 
notation  than  a singer,  and  one  is  even  permitted 
slight  modifications  of  the  fixed  note  when  the 
dramatic  expression  demands  it  and  the  instrument 
is  not  sounding.  The  notation,  which  regulates  the 
general  form  of  sound,  leaves  it  free  to  add  a 
complexity  of  dramatic  expression  from  its  own  in- 
communicable genius  which  compensates  the  lover  of 
speech  for  the  lack  of  complex  musical  expression. 
Ordinary  speech  is  formless,  and  its  variety  is 
like  the  variety  which  separates  bad  prose 
from  the  regulated  speech  of  Milton,  or  anything 
that  is  formless  and  void  from  anything  that  has 
form  and  beauty.  The  orator,  the  speaker  who  has 
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some  little  of  the  great  tradition  of  his  craft, 
differs  from  the  debater  very  largely  because  he 
understands  how  to  assume  that  subtle  monotony 
of  voice  which  runs  through  the  nerves  like  fire. 


* 


"Bven  when  one  is  speaking  to  a single  note 
sounded  faintly  on  the  Psaltery,  if  one  is  sufficiently 
practised  to  speak  on  it  without  thinking  about  it 
one  can  get  an  endless  variety  of  expression.  All 
art  is,  indeed,  a monotony  in  external  things  for 
the  sake  of  an  interior  variety,  a sacrifice  of 
gross  effects  to  subtle  effects,  an  asceticism  of 
the  imagination.  But  this  new  art,  new  in  modern 
life  I mean,  will  have  to  train  its  hearers  as  well 
as  its  speakers,  for  it  takes  time  to  surrender 
gladly  the  gross  efforts  one  is  accustomed  to,  and 
one  may  well  find  mere  monotony  at  first  where  one 
soon  learns  to  find  a variety  as  incalculable  as 
in  the  outline  of  faces  or  in  the  expression  of 
eyes.  Modern  acting  and  recitation  have  taught  us 
to  fix  our  attention  on  the  gross  effects  till  we 
have  come  to  think  gesture,  and  the  intonation  that 
copies  the  accidental  surface  of  life,  more  important 
than  rhythm;  and  yet  we  understand  theoretically 
that  it  is  precisely  this  rhythm  that  separates  good 
writing  from  bad,  that  is  the  glimmer,  the  fragrance, 
the  spirit  of  all  intense  literature.  I do  not  say 
that  we  should  speak  our  plays  to  musical  notes, 
for  dramatic  verse  will  need  its  own  method,  8nd  I 
have  hitherto  experimented  with  short  lyric  poems 
alone;  but  I am  certain  that,  if  people  would  listen 
for  a while  to  lyrical  verse  spoken  to  notes,  they 
would  soon  find  it  impossible  to  listen  without 
indignation  to  verse  as  it  is  spoken  in  our  leading 
theatres.  They  would  get  a subtlety  of  hearing  that 
would  demand  new  effects  from  actors  and  even  from 
public  speakers,  and  they  might,  it  may  be,  begin 
even  to  notice  one  another's  voices  till  poetry  and 
rhythm  had  come  nearer  to  common  life. 


"I  cannot  tell  what  changes  this  new  art  is  to 
go  through,  or  to  what  greatness  or  littleness  of 
fortune;  but  I can  imagine  little  stories  in  prose 
with  their  dialogues  in  metre  going  pleasantly  to 
the  strings.” 
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V.  note  by  Florence  Farr 
Upon  Her  Settings 

"I  made  an  interesting  discovery  after  I had 
been  elaborating  the  art  of  speaking  to  the  psaltery 
for  some  time.  I had  tried  to  make  it  more  beautiful 
than  the  speaking  by  priests  at  High  Mass,  the  singing 
of  recitative  in  opera  snd  the  speaking  through  music 
of  actors  in  melodrama.  My  discovery  was  that  those 
who  had  invented  these  arts  said  about  them  exactly 
what  Mr.  Arnold  Holme tsch  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  said 
about  my  art.  Any  one  can  prove  this  to  himself 
who  will  go  to  a library  and  read  the  authorities 
that  describe  how  the  early  liturgical  chant,  plain- 
song  and  jubilations  or  milismata  were  adapted  from 
the  ancient  traditional  music ;2or  if  they  read  the 
history  of  the  beginning  of  the  opera  and  the  *nuove 
musiche'  by  Caccini,  or  study  the  music  of  Monteverde 
and  Carissimi,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  they  will  find  these  masters 
speak  of  doing  all  they  can  to  give  an  added  beauty 
to  the  words  of  the  poet,  often  using  simple  vowel 
sounds  when  a purely  vocal  effect  was  to  be  made 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
sound  than  the  alternation  of  carolling  or  keening 
and  a voice  speaking  in  regulated  declamation.  The 
very  act  of  alternation  has  a peculiar  charm. 

"How  read  these  records  of  the  music  of  the 
eighth  and  seventeenth  centuries  one  would  think 
that  the  church  and  the  opera  were  united  in  the 
desire  to  make  beautiful  speech  more  beautiful,  but 
I need  not  say  if  we  put  such  a hope  to  test  we 
discover  it  is  groundless.  There  is  no  ecstasy  in 
the  delivery  of  ritual,  and  recitative  is  certainly 
not  treated  by  opera-singers  in  a way  which  makes 
us  wish  to  imitate  them. 

"When  beginners  attempt  to  speak  to  musical 
notes  they  naturally  fall  into  intoning  as  heard 
throughout  our  lands  in  our  various  religious 
rituals.  It  is  not  until  they  have  been  forced  to 
use  their  imaginations  and  express  the  inmost  meaning 


1.  Florence  Farr  was  one  of  the  finest  readers  of  poetry 
in  Ireland.  3he  was  a great  actress  at  the  time  of 
beginning  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  Yeats's  Land  of  Hearts 1 
Hesire  was  written  for  her  niece,  Horothy  lageTT 

2.  This  may  be  Greek  music. 
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of  the  words,  not  until  their  thought  imposes 
itself  upon  all  listeners  and  each  word  invokes 
a special  mode  of  beauty,  that  the  method  rises 
once  more  from  the  dead  and  becomes  a living  art. 

"It  is  the  belief  in  the  power  of  words  and 
the  delight  in  the  purity  of  sound  that  will  make 
the  arts  of  plain-chant  and  recitative  the  great 
arts  they  are  described  as  being  by  those  who 
first  practised  them."  1 

F.F.  1907. 


THIS  SONG  OF  WAN  DERI  13  G AHXGUS1 2 
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I went  out  to  the  haz-el  wood,  because  a fire  was  in  my'  head 


r f r r ir-rr  r ~ 


And  cut  and  peeled  a haa-el  wand,  and  hooked  a berry  to  a thread 


m 
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And  when  white  moths  were  on  the  wing,  and  moth-like  stars 

(were  flickering  ou.1 


... . (were  f lickerin^,  oiLt— 

rl 


I dropped  the  berry  in  a stream  and  caught  a little  sliver  trout 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  "Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil".  Essays. pp. 16-27. 

2.  Ibid . ,p.31. 
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They  are  gone, they  are  gone.  The  proud  may  lie  by  the  proud 
* Second  Musician 

\ 
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Though  we  are  bidden  to  sing,  cry  nothing  loud, 

„ First  Musician  Second  Musician 

1/  b — o r-'. 
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They  are  gone,  they  are  gone 
-First  Musician  o _ 

Whispering  were  enough 

- -■■■■■-  1 
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Into  the  secret  wil-der-ness  of  their  love 
r\  Second  Musician 

mj 
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A high,  grey  cairn.  What  more  is  to  be  said? 

. Firs  t Music  ian o 

| 
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1.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1924 ) , p.45C. 
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These  are  Yeats’s  and  Miss  Farr's  views  concerning  the 

use  of  the  traditional  music  revived  again.  In  his  attempts 

p to  work  out  some  form  he  has  gone  farther  hack  evidently  than 

the  Gregorian  chant,  although  as  both  he  and  Miss  Farr  suggested 

the  Gregorian  chant  was  considered.  They  went  back  in  the 

history  of  church  music  to  its  foundation  which  rests  primarily 

1 

in  the  Dorian,  Lydian  and  Phrygian  modes  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  did  not  find  in  the  church 

chant  vitality  or  variety  as  achieved  by  heightened  speech. 

"Harmony  as  we  know  it  today,  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  It  meant  the  same  melody  one  octave 
higher  or  lower.  The  choral  measures  depended 
on  the  words  for  musical  rhythm  and  so  modern 
'measures'  were  not  used."  2 

I * ¥ « {}  * j 

This  is  the  exact  function  which  Yeats  wishes  his  words 
to  do  for  the  music.  This  is  the  reason  for  Miss  Farr's  failure 
to  use  melody  and  measures  in  Deirdre . On  Baile 1 s Strand,  and 
The  King's  Threshold . Notice  the  "Musician's  Song"  by  Miss 

! 

Farr.  In  this  passage  from  Deirdre  there  are  no  measures.  The 
notes  are  all  alike  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  There  are  no 
quarter  or  eighth  notes  as  in  modern  music.  The  rhythm  of  the 
poetry  gives  the  time.  The  pitch  changes  on  the  syllable  above 
which  the  note  is  written.  Notice  also  that  there  is  no  melody 
in  this  particular  section. 

Dickenson  says  in  his  History  of  Music  that 

^ " . . . .vocal  music  was  simplest  in  the  intoned 

(Grove,  Musical  Pic tionary. p.477 . 

(Ed.  Dickinson,  The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music .pp. 24-25. 

2.  V.  O' Drain  and  John  P.  Marshall,  The  Choral  Odes  of 

Euripides  * Hecuba . p. 2 
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rhapsodists  becoming  more  tuneful  in  the  rendering 

of  lyric  poetry  and  the  choruses  of  the  drama 

Melody  was  less  important  than  rhythm;  the  elaborate 
metrical  system  in  poetry  was  applied  to  music,  the 
two  forming  a single  composite  art.  The  object  of 
vocal  music  was  simply  to  add  force  and  emotional 
quality  to  verse,"  1 (Cf.  Ten  Plays  by  Gilbert 
Murray ,p.xii , "In  this  art,  poetry,  music  and 
rhythmical  action  unite  to  assist  the  understanding, 
as  they  combine  to  produce  one  emotional  effect. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  will  not  be  concealed  by 
the  music.  The  actors  spoke  most  of  their  lines, 
yet  delivered  some  others  in  an  intoned  chant.") 

Groves's  Die tionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  maintains 

this  same  theory: 

"Music  was  pre-eminently  song  for  the  Greeks. 
Instrumental  music  was  mainly  accompaniment  of  the 
voice.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  melody  corresponds 
in  the  main  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  spoken  words 
denoted  by  the  accents,  which  were  marks  not  of 
stress  but  of  pitch.  (See  Aristoxenus,  ed.  Meibom, 

p.  18,  1.14)  "£ 

Carruthers  goes  into  detail  concerning  the  fact  that  the 
accents  are  not  stress  marks,  he  believes  that  the  accent 
precedes  the  syllable  where  the  inflexion  begins,  so  that  the 
speakers  or  chanters  will  be  prepared  at  the  close  of  the 
iambus  for  the  rise  on  the  following  syllable.  He  goes  on  to 
say, 

" the  Greeks  always  placed  the  musical  stress 

upon  the  syllable  which  had  the  stress  in  conversation, 
or,  at  least,  they  did  so  to  the  same  extent  as 
musicians  of  the  present  day  do  who  profess  that 
their  endeavour  is  to  make  the  accented  syllables 
bear  the  musical  accent."  3 

Yeats  would  say  that  the  musicians  of  today  do  not  follow  the 


1.  Ed.  Dickenson,  The  3 tudy  of  the  Hi3t ory  of  Music, p. 11. 

2.  Grove ' s Pic  tionary  of  Music  and  Musicians . Yol.II,p.231. 

3.  G.tf. Carruthers,  The  Anc lent  Use  of  Greek  Accent.p.1.5. 
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stress  in  conversation.  In  the  other  main  point  he  would  agree 
with  Carruthers.  The  important  aspect  i3  that  other 
authorities  would  ssy  that  the  Greek  method  of  presenting  the 
words  of  drama  is  the  same  as  that  of  Yeats. 

Now  returning  to  the  subject  of  harmony  which  was 
introduced,  on  page  66,  we  find  Chappell,  the  well-known 
authority  on  the  history  of  music,  agrees  with  the  other 
authorities.  The  Greeks  did  not  have  real  harmony. 

"While  the  number  of  strings  was  limited 
to  four,  the  lyre  must  have  been  used  rather  as 
the  substitute  for  a pitch-pipe  to  guide  in  the 
recitation  of  epic  poetry,  than  as  a musical 
instrument.  Nothing  like  tune  could  be  played 
upon  it,  but  still  there  could  have  been  music 
in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  since  there 
was  a combination  of  recitation,  metre,  and 
rhythm.  In  the  Odyssey  we  read  of  a skilled 
singer  and  player  for  the  lyre,  (Phorminx,) 
as  having  changed  his  chant  'to  a new  string 
upon  a new  peg'.  That  was  the  entire  musical 
change,  and  it  was  evidently  to  raise  or  lower 
the  pitch  of  his  voice  in  recitation,  to  suit  a 
new  sentiment  in  the  poem.  We  may  imagine  his 
chant  to  have  been  something  like  what  is  now 
called  'intoning'  or  'monotone'.  Monotone 
practically  means  only  taking  a pitch  for  the 
voice,  for  the  articulation  of  the  vowels  in 
speech  would  alone  forbid  monotone  in  the  literal 
sense,  since  they  of  themselves  form  an  ascending 
or  descending  scale  of  sounds.  The  custom,  that 
an  orator  should  have  a lyre  or  a pipe  by  him  to 
regulate  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  voice,  endured 
for  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  homer."  1 

The  Music  and  Musician's  Dictionary  maintains  the  same 

idea  concerning  harmony: 

"Harmony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term 
(as  the  musical  relation  of  notes  sounded 
simultaneously)  was  rudimentary  among  the 


1.  W.  Chappell,  The  His  tor. y of  Music .p. 26. 
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ancient  Greeks,  and  consisted  in  an  optional, 
singl9-part  accompaniment  above  the  melody, 
which  later  not  only  was  the  predominant  tune, 
but  also  supplied  in  itself  the  unity  and  founda- 
tion which  the  bass  and  other  parts  so  frequently 
supply  in  modem  music.”  1 

Friedrich  von  Draiberg  says: 

"Die  Griechen  kdnnen  keine  harmonie  gehabt 
haben,  weil  erstlich  die  unnattirliche  Fortschrei tung 
im  Chromatischen  und  Enharmonischen,  solche  gar 
nicht  zulasst;  vorztlglich  aber,  weil  ihnen  die 
Tempera tur  unbekannt  war,  und  ohne  Tempera tur 
keine  Harmonie  mbglich  ist. 


weil  sie  wohlklingende  Rftume  wie  die  halbzwei ton, 
der  Zweiton  u.s.w.  ftir  ttbelklingend  hielten,  und 
daher  den  Gebrauch  derselben  sorgf&ltig  werden 
vermieden  haben. 


weil  i’nre  musikalischen  Schrifts teller  nioht  das 
Mindeste  davon  erw&hnen,  welches  3ie  doch  ohne 
Zweifel  wiirden  gethan  haben,  wenn  sie  solche 
gekannt  h&tten.”  2 

If  the  fragment  of  the  Orestes  by  Euripides,  or  a 
reproduction  of  the  fragment  in  clear  writing,  is  examined, 
even  the  unlearned  in  the  Greek  language  may  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  single  notes  above  the  verse.  Ho  two 
notes  are  ever  written  together  in  harmonic  relation  as  in 
our  modern  music. 

"As  regards  the  accompaniment  or  harmonizing 
of  the  air,  there  is  none  extant.  (As  to  melody) 
although  there  is  rhythm  and  even  a recurrence  of 
phrases  to  mark  the  close  of  the  period,  nothing 
worthy  of  being  called  melody  in  any  modem  sense 
is  to  be  found."  3 


t 

1.  Grove *  1 2 3 3 Pic tionary  of  Music  and  Music ians.p.231. 

2.  Friedrich  von  Drieberg,  Aufschlusse  uber  die  Musik  der 

Griechen  tpp. 68-69 

3.  W. J.Baltzell,  A Complete  History  of  Music. p. 49 
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The  Music  of  the  “ Seikelos.” 


c z z K I Z i 

OIONZHI  Cf)  A I N O Y 

R i*  z Lk  o 

MHAENOAQEEY 

AYTTOYTTPOSOAf 

i ki  K C qj> 

TONEETITOZ  HM 

C K o i z 

TOTE AOEOXPO 
k c c CXJ3 

NOZATTAI  T E I 


Music  of  the  “Orestes”  of  Euripides. 

n p c . p ♦ n 
*aroXo<J)  YPOM  A I XMATEPOE  ai/ia  tra? 

Z (?)  . .1-  *Z  E E (?) 

<r  dvapA  KXEYEIXOMET  AI  6\pos  ov 
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In  other  words,  all  of  the  authorities  agree  that 

"Greek  rhythm  followed  the  rhythm  of  the  spoken  word  and 

1 

was  considered  a part  of  their  poetic  system,”  Thus  Yeats's 
idea  is  that  of  the  Greeks  of  ancient  times--one  ear  for 
both  words  and  music.  But  alas,  audiences  now  have  two 
ears,  one  for  music  and  one  for  words.  They  do  not  go 
together.  The  notes  of  Yeats's  music,  not  that  of  the 
folk-lore  tunes  but  of  Deirdre . On  Baile ' s Strand . and  The 
King's  Threshold , give  emotion  and  bring  out  beauty  of  verse. 
The  words  are  chanted  or  intoned  to  one  note  by  the  whole 
group  or  by  individuals.  Those  other  verses  written  to 
actual  tunes  are  lovely,  but  they  do  not  have  the  solitary 
splendor  of  the  verse  which  has  single  notes  that  make 
no  definite  tune. 

Yeat3  after  having  tried  this  type  of  reading  both 
with  Miss  Farr  and  Miss  Allgood  abandoned  it  until  1918  when 
he  rewrote  Sophocles'  Oedipus  for  the  modern  stage.  He  says 
in  the  preface  to  this  work: 

"This  version  of  Sophocles'  play  was  written 
for  Dublin  players,  for  Dublin  liturgical  singers, 
for  a small  auditorium,  for  a chorus  that  must  stand 
stock  still  where  the  orchestra  are  accustomed  to  put 
their  chairs. 

"Years  ago  I persuaded  Florence  Farr  to  so  train 
the  chorus  for  a Greek  play  that  the  sung  words  were 
almost  as  intelligible  and  dramatic  as  the  spoken."  2 

The  last  chorus  to  which  he  refers  was  probably  the  one 


1.  Marion  Bauer  and  Kthel  Peyser,  How  Music  Grew, p. 42. 

2.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Oedipus . The  Xing.p. v. 


which  he  heard  in  the  spring  before  he  finished  hi3  work  On 
Baile  * s Strand . Although  he  was  working  on  it  in  19C2,  it 
was  not  played  until  19C4.  The  Abbey  Theatre  opened  with  a 
production  of  this  play  which  had  received  some  of  its 
Promethean  fire  from  the  great  Greek  masterpieces. 

Yeats  was  very  wise  in  his  decision  to  follow  Greek 
style  of  choric  reading.  After  having  read  the  choruses  of 
Deirdre . taking  the  notes  from  her  mandolin  and  speaking  on 
them  in  natural  rhythm,  the  author  of  this  dissertation  has 
decided  that  it  is  indeed  the  most  beautiful  form  ever 
produced. 
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Foreshadowing 


Boyd  says; 

"We  are  prepared  also,  by  the  forebodings 
of  the  chorus  for  the  treachery  of  Conchubar 
who  has  made  use  of  Fergus's  friendship  for 
ISaisi  to  lure  the  latter  into  his  power."  1 

Malone  agrees  with  him: 

"The  foreboding  of  the  musicians  prepares 
the  audience  for  the  treachery  of  the  king."  3 

Gwynn  in  commenting  upon  Greek  drama  and  that  of  Yeats 

finds  that  the  Irish  dramatist  has  benefited  from  his  study 

of  the  Greeks  but  that  he  falls  short  of  them: 

"What  can  really  be  given  on  the  stage  beyond 
a clash  and  collision  of  wills,  is  the  sense  of 
something  that  is  going  to  happen — not  the  happen- 
ing itself,  if  the  event  be  physical.  The  Greeks 
realized  this  as  no  other  generation  of  dramatists 
has  ever  done,  and  therein  lies  their  greatness."  3 

The  B'irst  Musician  in  Deirdre  utters  the  first  speech 

which  points  to  future  tragedy: 

"I  speak  of  terrible  mysterious  ends — 

The  secrets  of  a king."  4 

Then  again  comes  the  warning  as  philosophy  which  the 
musicians  have  gained  through  their  wide  experience. 


I 


| 1.  Frnest  A.  Boyd,  The  Contemporary  Dramatists  of  Ireland .p.8 
E.  Andrew  Malone,  The  Irish  Drama, p.l4E. 

3.  W.  3.  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse, p. 195. 

4.  Ibid. , p.196. 
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"An  old  man's  love 
His  jealousy  is  like  his  love."  1 

In  3pite  of  all  the  happiness  of  Fergus  the  chorus 
reiterates  again  and  again; 

"Yet  old  men  are  jealous."  2 

He  refuses  to  listen  to  the  musicians.  The  chorus 
points  out  to  Fergus: 

"Look  there- -there  at  the  window,  those  dark  men 
With  murderous  and  outlandish-looking  arms-- 
They've  been  about  the  house  all  day."  3 

Hven  to  Fergus  they  look  questionable,  but  his  fins  faith 

in  Conchubar  keeps  him  from  being  alarmed.  The  chorus, 

however,  is  not  30  easily  deceived. 

The  First  Musician  describes  them  well: 

"Forgive  my  open  speech,  but  to  these  eyes 
That  have  seen  many  lands,  they  are  such  men 
As  kings  will  gather  for  a murderous  task. 

That  neither  bribes,  commands,  nor  promises 
Gan  bring  their  people  to."  4 

Fergus  replies  that  they  are  only  merchants.  Then 
the  First  Musician  answers  him: 

i 

"If  these  be  merchants,  I have  seen  the  goods 
They  have  brought  to  Conchubar,  and  understood 
His  murderous  purpose."  5 

Fergus  will  not  believe  her,  but  she  tries  again: 

"It  may  be  life  or  death. 

There  is  a room  in  Gonchubar's  house,  and  there 


1.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. p. 196. 

2.  Ibid., p.197 

3.  Ibid., p.198. 

4.  ibid., p.198. 

5.  Ibid., p.198. 

6.  Ibid. ,p. 199. 
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Fergus  interrupts  and  there  is  no  ehanee  for  the 
musicians  to  speak  to  him  more  until  it  is  too  late  for 
Fergus  to  save  Deirdre  and  Naisi. 

The  fact  that  the  men  who  pass  the  window  are  dark  is 
of  importance.  Throughout  the  ages  of  drama  and  of  life, 
darkness  has  always  been  a sign  of  evil  and  wickedness. 

This  is  especially  true  in  a country  where  the  people  are 

: 

naturally  light  complexioned . Also  the  fact  that  they  parade 

silently  in  barbaric  dress  and  armor  arouses  dread,  for  it 

i 

is  in  the  days  of  the  mercenary  soldiers.  Nothing  is  more 

appropriate  than  the  suspicion  which  the  First  Musician 

shows.  She  reveals  her  thought  about  them  thus: 

" they  are  such  men 

As  kings  will  gather  for  a murderous  task.”  1 

In  the  Greek  drama,  Medea,  there  is  the  same  linking  of 

darkness  and  dread.  Creon  tells  Med6a  when  he  comes  to  warn 

her  of  her  banishment: 


" I fear  thee,  woman-  little  need 

To  cloak  my  reasons-  lest  thou  work  some  deed 
Of  darkness  on  my  child."  2 

Again  Medea  says: 

" Dark  and  full  of  dole 

Their  bridal  feast  shall  be."  3 

In  Deirdre  the  failure  of  the  messenger  and  message  from 

the  King  shows  that  all  is  not  well,  had  the  King  been  as 

faithful  to  Fergus  as  the  son  of  Roigh  was  to  him,  he  would  not 

have  failed  to  keep  his  word . 

1.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse .p. 198. 

2.  Gilbert  Murray,  Ten  Oreek~Tlays. p.322 . 

3.  Ibid., p.325. 
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Fergus  unwittingly  gives  a "finger-post”  in  his  suggestion 
to  the  musicians  as  he  sees  Deirdre  and  laisi  approaching: 

"Begin,  begin,  of  some  old  king  and  queen. 

Of  Lughaidh  Redstripe  or  another;  no  not  him, 

He  snd  his  lady  perished  wretchedly."  1 

This  reference  to  Redstripe  appears  again  and  again, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  leads  up  to  the  speech: 

"We'll  play  at  chess 
Till  the  king  comes."  2 

Uaisi  is  filled  with  dread,  although  he  tries  to  deny 
it: 

"If  I were  childish  and  had  faith  in  omens, 

I'd  rather  not  have  lit  on  that  old  Chessboard 
At  my  home-coming."  3 

Fergus  knows  that  "some  wild  old  sorrowful  tsle"  is 
connected  with  the  board.  Eaisi  relates  the  whole  story  to  him: 

"It  is  the  board 

Where  Lughaidh  Redstripe  and  that  wife  of  his. 

Who  had  a seamew's  body  half  the  year, 

Hayed  at  chess  upon  the  night  they  died."  4 

The  next  foresnad owing  is  given  by  Deirdre  who  sees 
superhuman  influence  in  the  chess  board's  being  there: 

"I  have  heard  the  Ever-living  warn  mankind 
By  changing  clouds,  and  casual  accidents 
Or  what  seems  so."  5 

The  First  Musician  gives  the  psychology  of  Conchuber  in 
her  speech  which  sums  up  the  way  the  King  acts  a short  time 
later.  She  uses  her  own  love  as  an  illustration: 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,p.2CC. 

2.  Ibid.,p.2C2. 

3.  Ibid • ,p. 202 . 

4.  Ibid. ,p. 203. 

5.  Ibid. ,pp.2C3-2C4. 
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" You  have  not  my  thought, 

When  I lost  one  I loved  distractedly, 

I blamed  my  crafty  rival  and  not  him, 

And  fancied,  till  my  passion  had  run  out. 

That  could  I carry  him  away  with  me 

And  tell  him  all  my  love,  I'd  keep  him  yet."l 

Deirdre,  at  last  convinced  by  the  musicians,  calls 
for  Eaisi.  He  comes  followed  by  Fergus.  As  Kaisi  describes 
Deirdre  he  foreshadows  the  way  in  which  he  will  be  caught 
by  Conehubar.  He  says: 

"She  has  the  heart  of  the  wild  birds  that  fear 
The  net  of  the  Fowler  or  the  cage."  2 

Later  he  says: 

"I  have  been  taken  like  a bird  or  a fish."  3 

Even  Conehubar  explains  the  idee  of  the  nets,  but  it  is 
with  intent  to  deceive: 

"He  cried,  'Beast,  beast,'  and  in  a blind  rage 
He  ran  at  me  and  fell  into  the  nets. 

But  we  were  careful  for  your  sske  and  took  him."  4 

There  is  one  other  "finger-post"  in  Deirdre . It  is  where 
the  heroine  says  to  the  musician: 

"You  have  a knife  there,  thrust  into  your  girdle, 

I'd  have  you  give  it  me."  5 

The  musician  gives  her  the  knife  with  which  she  takes  her 
own  life  rather  than  be  Conehubar 's  Queen. 

The  exposition  of  the  Blind  Man  in  On  Baile ' s Strand 
has  seme  foreshadowing  in  it.  He  ssys  concerning  Aoife's  son: 

"He  is  coming  to  kill  Cuehulain."  6 

1.  V/.B. Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse  ,pp.206-2C7. 

2.  Ibia.,p.2C9. 

3.  Ibid . , p.222. 

4.  Ibid., p.222. 

5.  Ibid.,p.22C. 
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The  Fool  responds  with  his  refrain: 


"Hobody  can  do  that. 

Cuchulain  has  killed  kings, 

Kings  and  sons  of  kings."  1 

More  of  this  prediction  is  given  by  the  women  who 

conduct  the  ceremony  of  the  taking  of  the  oath.  They  speak 

as  prophetesses: 

First  Woman:  "I  have  seen,  I have  seen  I 

Second  Woman:  "What  do  you  cry  aloud? 

First  Woman: 


Third  Woman: 
First  Woman: 


"The  ever-living  hsve  shown  me  what's 
to  come. 

"How?  Where? 

"In  the  ashes  of  the  bowl. 


Second  Woman:  "While  you  were  holding  it  between 

your  hands? 


Third  Woman: 
First  Woman: 


"Speak  quickly! 

"I  have  seen  Cuchulain's  roof- tree 
Leap  into  Fire,  and  the  walls  split 
and  blacken. 


Second  Woman:  "Cuchulain  has  gone  out  to  die. 
Third  Woman:  "O!  0! 


Second  Woman:  "Who  could  have  thought  that  one  so  great 

as  he 

Should  meet  his  end  at  this  unnoted  sword! 

First  Woman:  "Life  drifts  between  a fool  and  a blind  man 

To  the  end,  and  nobody  can  know  his  end. 

Second  'Woman:  "Gome,  look  upon  the  quenching  of  this 

greatness. 

(The  other  two  go  to  the  door, — but  they 
stop  for  a moment  upon  the  threshold 
and  wai t . ) 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse .p.125. 
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First  Woman:  "Ho  crying  out,  for  there'll  he  need  of 

cries 

And  rending  of  hair  when  it's  all 
finished."  1 

Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Greek  drama  knows  that 
this  is  the  type  illustrated  by  the  Greeks.  Aeschylus  in  his 
1 Agamemnon  foreshadows  the  outcome  in  Agamemnon's  hesitating  to 
walk  on  the  crimson  carpets  and  finally  by  Cassandra  who 
through  her  curse  has  knowledge  of  things  to  be.  Euripides 
gives  foreshadowing  in  Iphigenie.  by  words  of  the  priestess 
herself  where  she  says  that  she  will  offer  any  Greek  that  comes 
as  a stranger  to  the  island  to  the  goddess.  Gwynn  is  right 
when  he  says  that  Yeats  learned  his  lesson  from  the  Greeks. 

They  knew  how  to  lead  up  gradually  to  the  supreme  moment  of 
the  play.  Even  though  Yeats  says  that  surprise  is  the  essence 

of  drama,  he  takes  care  in  his  best  dramatic  poems  to  follow 

I 

the  Greek  masters.  He  does  it  as  unobtrusively  as  any  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  who  were  his  teachers  in  this  art  of 
foreshadowing. 


» 


1.  W.B. Yeats .Plays  in  Irose  and  Verse  tpp. 151-152 
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V 

Parallelism  in  The  Use  of  Certain 
Dramatic  Devices 
in  the 

Work  of  Yeats  and 
the  Greeks 


PART  I 

Irony.  Peripi ty  and  hyp ore heme 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  irony: 

"(a)  The  character  says  something  which  he  believes 
to  he  true;  the  audience  knows  that  either: 
(l)he  is  mistaken,  or  (£)  his  words,  though 
true,  have  a deeper  significance  than  he 
realizes. 

"(b)  The  speaker  deliberately  uses  an  ambiguous 

expression,  wishing  the  audience  to  understand 
it  in  one  way,  but  the  person  addressed  to 
interpret  it  in  another  way."  1 

The  first  example  of  irony  in  Deirdre  is  of  the  first 
type  under  the  first,  half  of  the  definition.  Fergus,  confident 
in  the  promise  of  his  king,  says  to  the  musicians: 

"Then  you  should  know  that  all  things  change 
in  the  world 

And  hatred  turns  to  love  and  love  to  hate. 

And  even  kings  forgive."  2 

King  Conchubar  is  so  full  of  hatred  for  Uaisi  that  he  cannot 
forgive  him  no  matter  who  pleads  for  his  life,  even  though 
Deirdre  promise  in  truth  to  be  his  queen.  While  she  vainly 
offers  to  take  all  punishment  upon  herself  if  only  Eaisi 
might  be  free,  Conchubar' s hired  assassins  perform  their  task. 

The  next  example  of  irony  is  like  unto  this  same  irony: 


1.  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  The~~3tory  of  the  Drama, p. 539. 

2.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse .p. 196. 
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"I've  need  of  music,  too; 

If  this  grey  head  would  suffer  no  reproach, 

I'd  dance  and  sing  and  dance  till  the  hours  ran  out 
Because  I have  accomplished  this  good  deed.”  1 

But  the  deed  is  not  accomplished  as  Fergus  thought.  Conchuhar 

is  willing  to  take  Deirdre  hack,  although  he  has  no  forgiveness 

for  Naisi.  An  old  man's  jealousy  does  not  forgive  easily. 

Naisi  gives  the  next  ironic  speech: 

"And  being  himself, 

Being  High  King,  he  cannot  break  his  faith.”  2 
The  king  does  break  his  faith  with  them.  He  accomplishes 
the  very  things  that  Deirdre  fears. 


Fergus  blindly  trusting  in  his  king  says: 


"But  now  I had  to  threaten 
These  wanderers  because  they  would  have  weighed 
Some  crazy  phantasy  of  their  own  brain 
Or  gossip  of  the  road  with  Conchubar's  word. 

If  I had  thought  so  little  of  mankind 
I never  could  have  moved  him  to  this  pardon. 

I have  believed  the  best  of  every  man. 

And  find  that  to  believe  it  is  enough 
To  make  a bad  man  show  him  at  his  best. 

Or  even  a good  man  swing  his  lantern  higher. "3 

His  philosophy  fails  Fergus.  His  very  king  has  broken  faith. 


Deirdre  tells  him: 


"No,  no,  old  man. 

You  thought  the  best,  and  the  worst  came  of  it; 
We  listened  to  the  counsel  of  the  wise, 

And  so  turned  fools. "4 

Naisi  say3  optimistically: 

"You  would  have  known. 

Had  they  not  bred  you  in  that  mountainous  place. 
That  when  we  give  a word  and  take  a word 
Sorrow  is  put  away,  past  wrong  forgotten. "5 

1.  W.B.Yeats.  i’lays  in  r rose  and  Verse, p.  19 7. 

2.  Ibid.,p.2C2. 

3.  Ibid.,p.2C5. 

4.  Ibid., p.214. 

Ibid. ,p.2C9. 
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Past  wrong  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  nourished  long  and  care- 
fully. 

Fergus  then  combines  the  first  two  kinds  of  irony  in  this 
speech: 

"Men  blamed  you  that  you  stirred  a quarrel  up 
That  has  brought  death  to  many,  I have  made  peace. 
Poured  water  on  the  fire;  but  if  you  fly 
King  Conchubar  may  think  that  he  is  mocked 
And  the  house  blaze  again,  and  in  what  quarter. 

If  Conchubar  were  the  treacherous  msn  you  think. 
Would  you  find  safety  now  that  you  have  come 
Into  the  very  middle  of  his  power 
Under  his  very  eyes."  1 

In  the  first  part  Fergus  thinks  that  he  has  brought  peace 
and  poured  water  on  the  fire.  In  reality,  he  has  only  made 
it  seem  so.  The  last  section  is  much  truer  than  he  realiies. 
Deirdre  and  Kaisi  are  caught  in  the  very  circumstances 
which  Fergus  so  aptly  describes.  Conchubar  is  as  treacherous 
as  she  thinks  him. 

Deirdre  says  to  Conchubar  in  her  attempt  to  fool  him, 

"There's  something  brutal  in  us,  and  we  are  won 
By  those  who  can  shed  blood."  2 

There  are  two  meanings  which  can  be  given  to  this  last 

sentence.  Women  are  won  by  those  who  can  make  others  shed 

blood  or  by  the  one  who  can  shed  blood  himself.  Daisi  is 

killed  by  the  assassins  hired  by  King  Conchubar. 

There  is  still  another  meaning  to  be  taken.  Deirdre  does 
not  say  that  women  are  won  by  all  those  who  shed  blood, 
but  Conchubar  takes  it  to  mean  everybody.  She  could  mean 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse , p. 212 . 

2.  Ibid., p.228. 
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that  women  sre  won  by  gome  who  cause  others  to  shed  blood. 

When  Deirdre  pleads  with  Conchubar  to  let  her  see 

laisi  h6  makes  a statement  which  is  more  true  than  he  knows. 

He  mentions  the  very  thing  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do: 

"Why  should  I give  you  now  to  a dead  man 
That  took  you  from  the  living?"  1 

Again,  when  Conchubar  suggests  that  Deirdre  may  have  a 

knife  under  her  belt,  Deirdre  answers  him  with  irony: 

"Have  me  searched. 

If  you  could  make  so  little  of  your  queen. 

It  may  be  that  I have  a knife  here 

Under  my  dress.  Bid  one  of  these  dark  slaves 

To  search  me  for  it."  2 

She  does  have  a knife  which  she  had  received  from  the  musi- 
cians . 


Deirdre  speaks  another  speech  with  two  meanings: 

"Uow  strike  the  wire  and  sing  to  it  a while, 
Knowing  that  all  is  happy,  and  that  you  know 
Within  what  bride-bed  I shall  lie  this  night, 

For  the  bed's  narrow,  and  there  out  sleep  the 
cock-crow."  3 

The  musicians  know  that  she  means  that  she  will  kill  herself. 
Conchubar  thinks  that  she  means  that  she  will  sleep  in  his 
house. 


Conchubar  follows  exultingly  with  his  speech  to  Fergus: 

"You  have  come  too  late. 

I have  accomplished  all.  Deirdre  is  mine; 

She  is  my  queen,  and  no  man  can  rob  me."  4 

She  is  not  his  queen,  for  she  has  robbed  him  of  herself. 


1.  W.B. Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. p.229. 

2.  Ibid., p.231. 

3.  Ibid., p. 231. 

4.  Ibid., p.232. 
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Gwynn  has  praised  this  irony  of  Yeats’s  in  Deirdre . 
he  says. 


"All  the  close  of  the  piece — L'eirdre's  final 
challenge  to  the  king,  and  the  irony  that  thrills 
through  it,  the  accumulated  ironies  of  her  depart- 
ing speech,  and  the  antiphon  of  the  chorus,  so  brief, 
so  superbly  lyrical--all  that  is  poetry  inspired  by 
the  Greek  stage,  and  not  unworthy  of  it;  and  it  was 
rendered  as  such  poetry  should  be."  1 

The  irony  of  the  Greek  stage  may  be  compared  to  establish 
this.  In  Oedipus.  King  of  Thebes  as  translated  by  Gilbert 


Murray,  the  irony  of  the  Greek  tragedy  rings  through  and 

through.  Oedipus  puts  a curse  upon  the  murderer  of  Laius: 

"And  lastly  for  the  murderer,  be  it  one 
hiding  alone  or  more  in  unison, 

I speak  on  him  this  curse:  even  as  his  soul 
Is  foul  within  him  let  his  days  be  foul. 

And  life  unfriended  grind  him  till  he  die. 
More:  if  he  ever  tread  my  hearth  and  I 
Know  it,  be  every  curse  upon  my  head 
That  I have  spoke  this  day."  2 


All  too  soon  these  words  come  back  to  him,  truer  than  he  had 
realized,  for  it  is  upon  himself  that  he  h8s  pronounced  the 
curse . 

In  the  Medea,  the  children  are  sent  with  the  poisoned 
robes  to  the  bride-to-be  of  Jason.  As  Medea  gives  them  to 


her  sons  she  says: 


Bear  them  as  your  gift 

To  her,  being  bride  and  princess  and  of  right 
Blessed!-  I think  she  will  not  hold  them  light. "3 


Medea  intends  her  husband  to  think  that  she  believes  his  bride 
will  value  them,  but  the  audience  knows  that  they  are  poisoned. 


1.  Stephen  Gwynn,  "Poetry  and  Stage",  B^ortnightly  Review. p.346. 

2.  Gilbert  Murray.  Ten  Greek  Plays.p.  C. 
a.  md.  .p.242. 
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Turning  beck  to  another  play  of  Yeats  we  find  that 
On  Baile ' a 3 trend  contains  irony  also.  Gonchubar  says  to 
Cuchulain : 


’’You  rail  at  them 

Because  you  have  no  children  of  your  own."l 
Cuchulain  does  have  a son,  although  neither  he  nor  Conchubsr 
know  i t . 

Cuchulain  say3. 


"I  would  leave 

My  house  and  name  to  none  that  would  not  face 
Even  myself  in  battle.”  2 

This  is  truer  than  he  realizes,  for  his  own  son  is  the  one 
who  has  been  in  training  all  his  life  to  meet  Cuchulain  in 
battle. 

There  are  several  other  bits  of  irony  which  are  the  exact 

opposite  of  what  is  said  in  30  far  as  the  meaning  i3  expressed: 

Cuchulain  says  of  Aiofe, 

’’Although  she  had  no  child, 
hone  other  had  all  beauty,  queen  or  lover 
Or  was  so  fitted  to  give  birth  to  kings. ”3 

Cuchulain  admires  the  Young  Man  thus: 

"That  arm  had  a good  father  and  a good  mother, 

But  it  is  not  like  this. ”4 


The  Second  Woman  says, 

"Cuchulain  has  gone  out  to  die. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  one  so  great  as  he 
Should  meet  his  death  at  this  unnoted  sword. "5 


1.  W.B. Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. p. 132. 

2.  Ibid. ,p. 134. 

3.  Ibid. ,p. 135. 

4.  Ibid., p.144. 

5.  Ibid., p.151. 
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There  are  also  some  selections  which  are  truer  than  the 


speaker  realizes: 

Cuchulain  considers  the  unknown  son  thus, 

"His  head  is  like  a woman's  heed 
I had  fancy  for."  1 

Again  he  says  to  the  Young  Man, 

"Boy,  I would  meet  them  all  in  arms 
If  I'd  a son  like  you. "2 

In  these  two  plays  we  find  one  place  where  Yeats  uses 
hyporcheme.  "Hyporeheme , " according  to  Joseph  R.  Taylor, 

"is  joy,  more  or  less  ecstatic,  not  destined  to  he  realized. 
In  the  Greek  tragedy  it  was  a joyful  dance  just  before  the 
mood  changed  to  gloom  in  the  more  terrible  outcome. 


Conehubar  says: 

"You  have  come  too  late. 

I have  accomplished  all.  Deirdre  is  mine; 

She  is  my  queen,  and  no  man  now  C8n  rob  me. "4 

Here  Conehubar  is  exulting  in  his  victory  at  last;  but 

i 

immediately  the  curtains  are  opened,  and  he  finds  that,  he 

has  lost  his  prize  forever. 

The  mood,  changes  to  that  of  defeat: 

"And  every  common  man  can  keep  his  wife. 

But  not  the  King. "5 

In  Qn  Baile ' s Strand  there  is  a case  of  peripety. 
Again  taking  Taylor's  definition  we  find  that  peripety  is 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

a. 


"a  reversal  of  fortune,  a decline  from  prosperity 
to  adversity. "6 

Y/illiam  Butler  Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse . d.147. 
Ibid., p.148. 

Joseph  R.  Taylor,  The  Story  of  the  Drama.p . 539 . 

W. B. Yeats, op. cit. , p.232. 

Ibid . , p.232~. 

Joseph  R.  Taylor.,  op.cit. .p.541.  
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Cuchulain,  the  ideal  hero  of  the  Irish  people  and  the 

loved  champion  of  the  High  King,  is  forced  to  meet  the  Young 

Man  who  is  the  son  of  Aiofe,  He  kills  the  Young  Man.  Later 

he  finds  out  that  the  boy  is  his  ovm  son.  It  is  the  Oedipus 

tragedy  reversed.  Elton  says, 

"Still  only  one  of  them  is  highly  dramatic 
in  motive,  namely  'On  Baile's  Strand',  where 
Cuchulain  slays  his  own  son  unwittingly  in  ful- 
fillment of  a curse,  as  Oedipus  did  his  father 
and  die3  fighting  the  waves. "1 

We  can  use  this  same  Greek  play  to  show  how  the  Greeks 
used  Hyporcheme.  Oedipus  is  happy  over  the  discovery  that 
his  father  is  dead.  He  thinks  that  this  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  fulfill  the  prophecy.  Oedipus  say3, 

"I  wa3  warped  by  my  own  fear."  2 
He  goes  on,  however,  to  find  out  in  his  conversation  with 
the  stranger  that  the  person  whom  he  took  to  be  his  father 
W83  not  his  parent.  From  that  point  on  he  finds  out  his  dire 
fate . 

Possibly  other  terms  might  be  traced,  but  the  most 
important  ones,  as  far  as  the  work  of  Yeats  is  concerned, 
have  been  discussed. 

PART  II 


Miscellaneous  Influences  and  Parallels 
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Yeats  says  concerning  the  meter  of  his  verse, 

"I  wrote  in  blank  verse,  which  I tried  to  bring 
as  close  to  common  speeeh  as  the  subject  permitted, 
a number  of  connected  plays — Peirdre . At  the  hawk 1 s 
Well,  The  Green  helme  t . On  Baile 1 s 3 trand , The  Only 
Jealousy  of  £mer.**l 

We  find  blank  verse  throughout  Peirdre  wi  t n the 
exception  of  two  places:  there  is  the  song  of  Queen  Rdain 
which  the  musicians  give  in  trochaic  tetrameter  and  the  song 
which  the  musicians  3ing  during  the  chess  game.  In  the  three 
eight-line  stanzas  of  Peirdre . Yeats  doe3  not  finish  the  last 
unstressed  syllable  in  the  foot  in  each  line  which  makes  it 
catalec  tic . 


— u 


tl  I u 


Why  is  Jit,'  Queen 


.Sdain  | said, 

w — - w . v-»  — — 

'If  I |do  butjclirab  the|stair 
To  the / tower] over  head, 

When  the  winds  are|  calling | there  "’2 
He  also  uses  the  same  kind  of  meter  in  the  chess  30ng: 

— I — Kj  I u U | 

" Love  is  an  immoderate  thing 
And  canl never  be  content 


Till  it  I dip  an  J ageing|  wing 
Where  some [ laughing/ element 


Leaps  and 


— ^ I ~L  o 

Time's  Old  lan thorn 


dims . "3 


1.  W.B.Veats,  Wheels  and  Butt er f 1 ie  s . p . 63 . 

2.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,p.2CC . 

3 . ibid  . ,p , 218 . — — 
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In  Baile ' a 3 trand  he  uses  more  variety  in  his 
style  of  meter  than  in  any  of  the  other  four  plays.  The 
Fool  and  the  Blind  Man  speak  in  prose.  The  section  concerning 
Cuchulain  and  Conehubar  is  in  blank  verse,  and  the  song  of 
the  women  is  in  trochaic  seven-syllable  couplets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Aristotle  says, 

"Indeed,  the  reason  for  the  early  use  of  the 
trochaic  tetrameter  was  that  Tragedy  retained  its 
connection  with  the  satyrs,  and  was  more  nearly 
allied  to  choral  dancing  than  at  present.  But  so 
soon  a3  the  element  of  spoken  discourse  entered 
in,  nature  herself  suggested  the  appropriate  meter — 
the  iambic;  for  this  is  the  readiest  metre  in  speak- 
ing, as  may  be  seen  in  ordinary  conversation,  where 
we  are  apt  to  fall  into  iambic  measure. ”1 

Flickinger  calls  the  trochaic  tetrameter  "the  earliest 

dramatic  meter. "2 

It  is  significant  that  Yeats  varied  the  later  Greek 
meter  with  the  earlier  in  the  play  Deirdre.  It  would  seem 
that  the  reading  of  the  Greek  plays  had  influenced  his  choice 
of  meter. 

Of  course,  he  has  been  criticized  for  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  for  iambic 
pentameter  in  blank  verse;  but  the  use  of  trochaic  feet 
now  and  then  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  drama  or 
take  it  farther  away  from  ordinary  speech. 

There  are  certain  references  to  the  ancient  classics 
found  in  phrases  and  words: 


1.  Aristotle,  The  Art  of  Poetry  (Trans,  by  Lane  Cooper )pp. 13-14. 
£.  R.C. Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  Its  Drama, p. 45. 
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Paudeen  say3  in  The  Uni corn  from  the  Stars. 

" 'Faith,  the  pair  of  yon  together  is  better  than 
Hector  fighting  before  Troy!'"l 

Septimus  says  in  The  Player  Queen. 

"Asphodels!  Yet,  indeed,  tne  asphodel  is  a flower 
much  overrated  by  the  classic  authors. ”2 

Septimus  also  makes  two  other  references, 

"The  Christian  era  has  come  to  an  end  but  because 
of  the  machinations  of  Delphi  he  will  not  become 
the  new  Ad am." 3 

"Am  I a rascally  sober  man,  such  a man  as  I have 
warned  you  against?  Shall  I be  foresworn  before 
the  very  eyes  of  Delphi,  so  to  speak,  before  the 
very  eyes  of  tnat  cola,  rocky  oracle?"4 

There  are  also  some  of  the  names  of  the  characters  in 

The  Player  Queen  which  came  from  the  classic  language — Latin: 

Septimus,  Deeima,  and  Nona. 

"Asphodel",  or  Harcissus  in  modem  Hnglish,  and  the 

Latin  names  have  been  included  only  because  they  are  classical 

references. 

There  is  a similarity  in  Deirdre  to  Agamemnon.  In  this 
Greek  play  Clytemnestra  catches  her  husband  in  a web  and 
murders  him  off-stage: 

"The  man  could  neither  guard  himself  or  fly. 

An  endless  web,  as  by  some  fisher  strung, 

A deadly  plenteousness  of  robe,  I flung 
All  round  him,  and  struck  twice."  5 

In  Deirdre  the  messengers  catch  Naisi  in  a net  and 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse , p.269. 

2.  Ibid., p.386. 

3.  Ibid . ,pp. 412-413 . 

4.  Ibid. ,p. 412. 

5.  Gilbert  Murray,  Ten  Greek  Plays .p. 132. 
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Uaisi:  MI  have  "been  taken  like  a bird  or  a fish. 

i 

Conchubar:  "He  cried  ’Beast,  beast!'  and  in  a 
blind-beast  rage 

He  ran  at  me  and  fell  into  the  nets. 

But  we  were  careful  for  your  sake, 
and  took  him 

With  all  the  comeliness  that  woke  desire 
Unbroken  in  him.”l 

There  is  a similarity  in  the  use  of  webs  and  nets  to  catch 
their  victims  in  both  Agamemnon  and  Deirdre . Since  it  is 
such  a very  unusual  device,  it  3eems  very  probable  that  the 
suggestion  came  from  the  Greek  play. 

Another  likeness  to  Greek  tragedy  shows  itself  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  murders  are  committed  off-stage.  Elton 
says,  referring  to  the  killing  of  Haisi, 

"While  he  is  being  done  to  death,  in  the 
Greek  manner,  off  scene,  she  pleads 
for  his  life."  2 

As  she  pleads  for  his  life,  Haisi  is  gagged  and  pulled 

I behind  the  curtain  by  the  messengers  in  response  to  a motion 
of  Conchubar.  She  misses  her  lover  just  as  the  executioner 
comes  out  with  hi3  sword  blood-stained.  Conchubar,  the  victor, 
speaks  to  Deirdre: 

"The  traitor  who  has  carried  off  my  wife 
Ho  longer  lives.  Come  to  my  house  now, 

Deirdre. "3 

i 

Deirdre  taunts  Conchubar  until  he  permits  her  to  say 
farewell  to  Haisi’s  body.  At  last  Conchubar  commands  the 
curtains  to  be  opened,  and  there  lies  Deirdre  and  Haisi. 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. n. 122. 

2.  Oliver  Elton,  Modern  Studies. p.3C6. 

3.  W.B. Yeats,  op.ci t. , p.227. 
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Deirdre  has  killed  herself. 

The  Young  Man  in  On  Baile ' 3 Strand  is  killed  in  the 
same  manner.  They  have  tne  fight  on  the  seashore.  Cuchulain 
then  returns  wiping  his  Bloody  sword  with  a bunch  of  feathers. 

Fool:  "He  has  taken  my  feathers  to  wipe  his  sword. 

It  i3  blood  that  he  is  wiping  from  his  sword. 

Cuchulain:  (goes  up  to  the  door  at  bs.ck  and  throws 

away  feathers.)  "They  are  standing  about  his 
body.  They  will  not  awaken  him,  for  all  his 
witchcraft. "1 

We  find  the  same  stage  convention  in  Greek  tragedy.  In 
Oedipus,  the  King.  Jocasta  kills  herself  off-stage.  In 
Agamemnon.  Clytemnestra  kills  her  husband  off-3 tage,  but 
| hi3  body  is  shown  at  the  lsst.  In  Elec tra.  Clytemnestra  is 
killed  within  the  house  by  Orestes.  Medea  kills  her  children 

1 

in  the  palace,  but  places  their  bodies  upon  her  chariot  in 
which  she  leaves  her  new  home.  And  so,  on  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  Greek  plays  the  murders  and  deaths  take  place  out 
of  range  of  the  audience's  view. 

"The  Greek  theatre  suffered  no  scene  of 
bloodshed  to  "be  enacted  before  its  audience. 

When  the  plot  of  the  play,  as  was  not  infrequent- 
ly the  case,  required  such  an  incident,  the  har- 
rowing details  were  narrated  by  a messenger  who 

had  witnessed  the  event The  hearts  of  the 

spectators  were  often  thrilled  with  tragic  fear 
or  pit  by  hearing  from  behind  the  scenes  the 

screams  of  the  dying An  additional  effect 

i3  sometimes  secured  by  flinging  open  the  back 
scene  and  disclosing  the  dead  forms  within."  £ 

Finally,  the  rites  in  On  Baile ' s Strand  are  similar 

to  Greek  ceremonies  and  oracles.  Two  of  the  women  carry  a 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse, p. 155. 

2.  R.C.Flickinger , The  Greek  Theater  and  Its  Drama, pp. 129 ff 
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bowl  of  fire  into  which  they  cast  sweet  herbs.  They  then 

sing  in  a low  voice: 

"May  thi3  fire  have  driven  out 
The  shape -changers  that  can  put 
Ruin  on  a great  king's  house 
Until  all  be  ruinous. 


May  the  sword-blades  drink  their  fill 
Of  the  homebrew  there,  until 
They  will  have  for  masters  none 
But  the  threshold  and  hearthstone."  1 

Then  the  women  hold  the  bowl  over  their  heads  as  they 

kneel,  so  that  Cuchulain  may  spread  his  hands  over  the  flame. 

he  then  thrusts  his  sword  into  it3  blaze.  The  kings  put  their 

sword-blades  in  also. 


The  women  are  finally  left  alone  in  the  house  while 

Cuchulain  and  the  Young  Man  go  out  to  fight.  It  is  this  part 

which  is  similar  to  the  oracles. 

First  Woman:  "I  have  seen,  I have  seen! 

3econd  Woman:  "What  do  you  cry  aloud? 

First  Woman:  "The  ever-living  have  shown  me 

what's  to  come. 


Third  Woman: 
First  Woman: 


"how?  Where? 

"In  the  ashes  of  the  bowl. 


Second  Woman:  "While  you  were  holding  it  between 

your  hands? 

Third  Woman:  "Speak  quickly I 


First  Woman: 


"I  have  3een  Cuchulain 's  roof-tree 
Leap  into  fire,  and  the  walls  split 
and  blacken. 


Third  Woman:  "01  Gj"l 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse . pp .139-140. 
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Again  and  again  we  find  that  Yeats  uses  the  Greek  methods 

"but  the  Greek  devices  that  are  used  are  never 
intrusive  and  add  reticent  beauty  to  the  whole. "1 


1.  Oliver  Elton,  Modern  Studies. p.3C7. 
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VI. 

The  Use  of  the  Mask  in  the 


| Classical  and  Japanese  Ho  Plays 

and  in  iTour  Plays  for  Dancers 


Yeats  says: 

"Then  too  the  mask  forced  upon  us  by  the 
absence  of  special  lighting,  or  by  the  nearness 
of  the  audience  who  surround  the  players  upon 
three  sides,  does  not  seem  to  us  eccentric.  And 
what  could  be  more  suitable  than  that  Cuchulain 
let  us  say,  a half-supernatural  legendary  person, 
should  show  to  us  a face,  not  made  before  the 
looking-glass  by  some  leading  player — thereto 
we  have  many  quarrels--bu t moulded  by  some  dis- 
tinguished artist?  We  are  a learned  people, 
and  we  remember  how  the  Roman  theatre  became 
more  intellectual,  abandoned  'make-up',  and 
used  the  mask  instead Eor  has  any- 

one told  me  after  a performance  that  they  have 
missed  a changing  facial  expression,  for  the 
mask  seems  to  change  with  the  light  that  falls 
upon  it,  and  besides  in  poetical  and  trafic  art, 
as  every  'producer'  knows,  expression  is  mainly 
in  those  movements  that  are  of  the  entire  body."l 

The  Roman  theatre  according  to  James  Turney  Allen 

followed  the  Greek  theatre  in  using  masks,  but  only  after 

they  had  tried  to  do  without  them: 

"Masks  were  not  worn  at  first  nor  apparently 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  epoch-making 
performances  of  Livius  Andronicus  (240  B.C.).  Why  this 
was  so  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  But 
they  are  said  to  have  been  made  popular  by  the  great 
actor  Roscius  and  perhaps  were  introduced  shortly 
before  hi3  time  by  the  theatrical  managers  Gincius 
Faliscus  and  Minucius  Pro thymus. "2 


1.  W.B. Yeats,  Pour  Plays  for  Dancers .p. 86. 

2.  James  Turney  Allen,  Stage  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks 

and  Romans  and  Their  Inf luence .p.143. 
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Allen  says  that  the  Romans  carried  the  Greek  modifications 

in  costume  to  excess.  The  masks  had  a high  protuberance  added 

1 

above  the  forehead. 

We  find  that  Yeats  studied  the  Greek  masks  also.  Thespis 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  their  use.  Haigh  3a,ys: 

"Y/e  are  told  that  Thespis,  like  most  of  the 
early  dramatists,  took  the  part  of  the  ’actor' 
himself,  and  that  he  used  to  appear  in  several 
characters  in  succession,  by  means  of  rapid  changes 
of  costume.  For  this  purpose  he  was  accustomed  at 
first  to  paint  his  face  with  whitelead  or  purslane; 
but  later  on  he  invented  a kind  of  linen  mask. 

Female  masks,  however,  were  not  introduced  until 

the  subsequent  period The  use  of  masks,  which 

is  not  unsuitable  to  performance  in  the  open  air, 
was  retained  by  Greek  tragedy  until  the  end  of 
its  career. ”2 

Phrynichus  is  the  introducer  of  the  female  mask. 

All  writers  are  agreed  that  Aeschylus  covered  the  faces 
of  his  actors  with  masks.  These  gave  the  actors  more 
dignity  and  stateliness.  They  also  helped  in  the  general 
impression,  for  from  a distance  the  ordinary  features  of 
an  actor  would  be  obliterated.  Definite  proof  of  their 


use  of  masks  can  be  found  in  the  figures  on  mosaics,  and 

on  vases.  Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  is  the  marble 

mask  in  the  British  Museum.  Also,  there  is  a reproduction 

of  an  ivory  statuette  of  a tragic  actor  in  Baummeis ter ' s 
3 

Denkmaler.  This  mask  has  an  oval  mouth  through  which  the 
actor  speaks. 


> 


1.  James  Turney  Allen,  3 tage  Antiquities.p.145. 

2.  A. B. Haigh,  The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks, p. 29. 

3.  R.C.Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  Its  Drama, p. 162. 
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Flickinger  gives  an  ingenious  and  yet  a convincing 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  mask.  He  shows  how  even 
the  speech  of  the  play  is  affected.  He  says  in  regard  to  the 
play.  Elec tra: 

"But  not  a spark  of  joy  can  scintillate 
across  her  wooden  features  either  then  or  later. 

.Electra  replies  that  'an  old  hatred  of 

her  mother  is  too  ingrained  to  allow  her  counte- 
nance to  be  seen  wreathed  in  smile.M,l 

Yeats  knowing  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 

stages,  finds  in  them  inspiration  for  his  own  use  of  the 

mask.  The  Only  Jealousy  of  Emer  in  the  Four  Plays  for 

Dancers  especially  calls  for  masks.  They  are  essential 

since  both  the  figure  and  the  ghost  of  Cuchulain  are  to  be 

represented.  The  dead  body  wears  the  heroic  mask.  As  Emer 

draws  the  curtain  the  figure  of  Cuchulain  changes  the  mask. 

Briciu  changes  the  mask  to  one  of  a distorted  face  when  he 

inhabits  the  figure  of  ouehulain.  He  says: 

MI  show  my  face  and  everything  he  loves 
must  fly  away."  £ 

On  the  other  hsnd,  the  living  ghost  crouching  at  th6  front 
of  the  stage,  haunted  by  its  memories,  must  have  a different 
face.  Y/hen  Briciu  leaves  the  body,  Cuchulain  changes  back 
to  his  old  heroic  mask. 

The  mask  is  also  good  for  Emer  who  has  made  herself 
the  controller  of  her  emotions.  She  bargains  with  Briciu 
with  poise  and  control.  As  a result,  Cuchulain  comes  back 
his  old  self. 


1.  R.C.Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  I ts  Drama, p.2£l 

2.  W.B. Yeats,  Four  Plays  for  Dancers .p.36. 
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Two  other  plays  of  Yeats  were  intended  to  have  characters 


played  in  masks:  The  Hour  Glass  and  On  Baile  * s 5 trend  - 


► 


"The  Fool  too,  when  it  is  now  played  at  the 
Abbey  Theatre  wears  a mask  designed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig  which  makes  him  seem  less  a human  being  than 
a principle  of  the  mindVl  (This  is  the  Fool  of 
The  hour  Glass. ) 


"The  Blind  Man  and  Fool  should,  I think  wear 
grotesque  masks  and  that  designed  for  a Fool's 
Mask  by  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  in  'Plays  for  an  Irish 
Theatre ' (1911 ) was  intended  for  this  play  as 
well  as  for  The  Hour  Glass.  I have  a fine  unpub- 
lished design  for  a Blind  Man's  mask  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig.  The  Fool  in  both  plays  is  perhaps  the  Fat 
Fool  of  Folk-lore,  who  is  'as  wide  and  wild  as  a 
hill'  and  not  the  Thin  Fool  of  modern  romanee--1922. "£ 

Flickinger  quotes  Craig's  sentiment  concerning  masks 

thus : 

"Mr.  Gordon  Craig  declares  'the  expression  of 
the  human  face  as  used  by  the  theaters  of  the  last 
few  centuries'  to  be  'spasmodic  and  ridiculous', 
that  'the  mask  is  the  only  right  medium  of 
portraying  expressions  of  the  face',  and  that  they 
'will  be  used  in  place  of  the  human  face  in  the 
near  future '."3 


It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Yeats  was  influenced 
also  by  the  Ho  plays  of  Japan  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  drama. 
The  masks  show  a combination  of  the  two  influences.  Yeats 


says : 


"I  am  writing  these  words  with  my  imagination 
stirred  by  a visit  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Dulac,  the 
distinguished  illustrator  of  the  Arabian  Nights . 

I saw  there  the  mask  and  headdress  to  be  worn  in 
a pl8y  of  mine  by  the  player  who  will  speak  the 
part  of  Cuchulein,  and  who  wearing  this  noble 
half-Greek  half-Asiatic  face  will  appear  perhaps 
like  an  image  seen  in  re very  by  some  Orphic  worshiper. 


1 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Y/.B. Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse. p.43C. 

Ibid. , p.433. 

B.C .Flickinger,  The  Greek  The a ter  and  Its  Drama .p. 224. 
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I hope  to  have  attained  the  distance  from  life  which 
can  make  credible  strange  events,  elaborate  words. 

I have  written  a littl6  play  that  can  be  played  in 
a room  for  30  little  money  that  forty  or  fifty  readers 
. of  poetry  can  pay  the  price.  There  will  be  no  scenery, 

for  three  musicians,  whose  seeming  sun-burned  faces  will 
hope  suggest  that  they  have  wandered  from  village  to 
village  in  some  country  of  our  dreams,  can  de- 
scribe place  and.  weather,  and  at  moments  action, 
and  accompany  it  all  by  drum  and  gong  or  flute 
and  dulcimer. "1 

The  combination  of  the  two  influences  seems  to  have 

a direct  relation  if  what  Ernest  Fenellosa,  the  authority 

on  the  55  stage,  says  is  true; 

"The  Japanese  miracle  plays  were  danced  with 
maska;  snd  the  temples  of  Kara  are  still  full  of 
these  masks,  which  date  from  the  eighth  century. 

It  is  clear  that  many  popular  and  humorous  types 
must  have  been  represented;  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  these  were  remotely  derived,  through 
Greco-Buddhis t channels,  from  the  masks  of  Greek 
low  comedy. "2 

The  earliest  known  use  of  masks  by  the  Greeks  as  an 

aid  to  impersonation  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century 
3 

B.C.  There  is  a conflict  of  authorities  as  to  whether  they 
were  used  before  this  or  not.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  the  Greek  influenced  the  Japanese  mask  as  far 
as  time  is  concerned. 

1 

The  most  important  thing  that  the  masks  of  Yeats  do  is  to 

give  that  mystery  and  portrayal  of  certain  types  of  feeling 

which  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  in  the  face  of  the  actual 

player.  He  bears  a resemblance  to  Aeschylus  in  giving 
i 1.  Ernest  Fenollosa,  Certain  Hoble  Plays  of  Japan ;p.l. 

From  the  Manuscripts  of  Ernest  Fenollosa 
Chosen  and  Finished  by  Ezra  Pound,  With 
An  Introduction  by  William  Butler  Yeats. 

2.  Fenollosa  & Pound,  'Hoh 1 or  Accomplishment ,pp. 17-18. 

3.  Sheldon  Cheney,  The  Theatre , p. 37 . 
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stateliness  and  dignity  as  well  as  distance  to  his  characters 
by  means  of  the  mask. 

he  also  masks  all  of  his  players  in  Four  Plays  for 
Dancers . This  was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  theatre  "bat  not  of 
the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  theater  masked  only  one  or  two  of 
its  players.  Waley  says: 

"The  use  of  masks  is  confined  to  the  main 
actor  (shite)  and  to  his  subordinates  ( tsure ) 
or  companion  (tome).  Eeither  waki  nor  t3ure 
nor  any  other  characters  upon  the  stage  ever 
wear  them.  Shite  is  always  masked  if  playing 
the  part  of  a woman  or  old  man.  Young  men, 
particularly  young  warriors,  are  often  not  masked. 

In  child-parts  (ko-gata)  also  masks  are  not  worn.nl 

In  his  use  of  masks  Yeats  has  combined  Greek  and 

Japanese  influences,  perhaps  as  much  of  one  as  the  other. 

Yet  the  Greek  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Orient 

and  the  Occident,  even  more  so,  since  it  may  have  influenced 

the  Japanese  stage  through  the  path  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
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VII 

Yeats ' 3 Plays  Considered  in  Connection 

with 

Aris  to  tie  1 2 s Poetics 

Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy  is: 

"Tragedy  is  an  artistic  imitation  of  an 
action  that  is  serious,  entire,  and  of  some 
magnitude — "by  language,  embellished  and  rendered 
pleasurable  but  by  different  means  in  different 
parts — in  the  way,  not  of  narration,  but  of 
action,  effecting  through  pity  and  terror  the 
correction  and  refinement  of  such  passions. "1 

All  the  plays  of  Yeats  shall  be  considered  with  regard  to 

this  definition.  But  the  two  plays,  Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s 

Strand,  show  the  most  similarity  to  the  Greek  plays  as  I 

have  said  earlier. 

Boyd  says  in  discussing  On  Baile 1 s SJbrand: 

"The  situation  is  one  which  gives  scope  to 
the  employment  of  the  great  tragic  effects,  for 
the  story  contains  all  that  Aristotle  postulated 
as  essential  to  the  plot  of  tragedy. "2 

This  play  is  an  imitation,  since  all  art  is  an  imitation. 

All  action  is  put  together  for  a unified  whole.  The  Blind 

Man  and  the  Fool  open  the  tragedy  with  their  remarks  about 

what  is  going  to  happen.  The  Blind  Mon  knows  that  a stranger 

is  coming  and  who  he  is.  The  play  develops  through  the 

taking  of  the  oath  by  Cuchulain.  When  the  Young  Man  comes 


1.  George  Saintsbury,  Loci  Critici.p.5. 

2.  hrnest  A.  Boyd,  Ireland  1 s Li terary  Renaissance .p. 159. 
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and  Cuchulain  wants  to  be  friends,  Conchubar  objects.  This 
forces  ouchulain  to  obey  the  high  King,  It  is  only  after 
he  has  killed  the  Young  Man  that  Cuchulain  finds  that  he  was 
the  very  son  for  which  he  had  wished  so  long.  Every  bit  of 
the  play  is  concerned  with  a contest  of  the  two  and  the  death 
of  the  Young  Man  caused  by  his  father. 

Turning  to  a Greek  play  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Yeats'  play,  we  find  Oedipus,  the  King  by 
Sophocles.  This  play  deals  witn  one  unified  action-the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  that  Oedipus  should  kill  his 
fatner  and  marry  his  mother,  the  result  being  tragedy  for 
all  concerned. 

Going  back  to  Yeats's  drama  we  find  that  Deirdre 
is  likewise  an  imitation  of  an  action.  The  action  in  this 
case  is  the  carefully  worked-out  plan  of  Conchubar  to  kill 
Naisi  and  to  have  Deirdre  for  his  bride.  Charles  Tennyson 
says: 

"In  Deirdre  he  has  taken  the  Greek  model  and 
wisely  cut  down  the  play  to  the  last  scene  of 
the  tragedy ... .The  unity  of  the  plot  and  the 
concentrated  passion  of  the  old  legend  have 
inspired  Mr.  Yeats  to  a true  dramatic  method."l 

The  important  item  to  notice  here  is  "unity  of  plot”.  The 

wnole  play  is  woven  together  into  a single  unit  about  the 

# 

betrayal  of  Deirdre  and  Daisi. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  The  Countess  Cathleen 
is  an  imitation  of  an  action,  the  plot  or  fable  is  not  unified. 

1.  Charles  Tennyson.  Quarterly  Rev. . July . 1911. 215 : 219-45. 
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We  have  of  equal  importance  tne  evil  merchants  trying  to 
buy  souls;  the  story  of  Maire,  Teig,  and  Bhemus;  and  the 
Countess  Cathleen's  trying  to  save  her  people  from  famine. 

One  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Boyd  when  he  says: 

"There  is  not  a dramatic  incident  in  the 
whole  play,  the  tension  is  loose,  and  the  action 
is  so  diffuse  that  the  supreme  moment  of  Kathleen's 
sacrifice  passes  almost  unnoticed.  The  improve- 
ments are  literary  rather  than  dramatic. "1 

Aristotle  has  said  that  the  "action  must  he  organically 

unified,  the  structural  order  of  the  incidents  being  such 

that  transposing  or  removing  any  one  of  them  will  dislocate 

2 

and  disorganize  the  whole".  One  could  easily  leave  out  the 
first  act  of  this  play  and  never  miss  it. 

The  Player  ^ueen  is  another  play  where  the  action  is 
not  unified.  Here  there  is  really  a combination  of  two 
plays:  that  of  the  players,  and  that  of  the  timid  nun-like 
queen.  The  two  acts  are  not  unified  as  an  organic  whole. 

The  King's  Threshold  is  very  closely  unified  in  that 
all  the  action  relates  to  the  contention  of  Beanchan  for 
the  old  rights  of  poets  to  sit  at  the  king's  table. 

The  Green  Helme t centers  its  action  around  the  desire 
of  Laegaire,  Conall,  and  Cuohulain  for  fame.  Even  their 
wives  and  followers  enter  into  the  strife.  The  Red  Man 
finally  chooses  Cucnulain,  for  he  fearlessly  offers  his 
head  to  be  cut  off. 


1.  Ernest  A.  Boyd,  Ireland ' s Literary  Renaissance . p. 146. 

2.  Lane  Cooper,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poe  try, p. 51. 
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The  hour  Glass  is  unified  in  that  the  action  all  centers 
around  the  Wise  Man's  idea  of  heaven  and  God.  He  does  not 
believe  in  eternity  and  gives  all  of  his  philosophical  argu- 
ments against  it.  When  the  angel  announces  that  his  death 
is  near  it  is  only  the  Fool  that  can  tell  him  what  he  wishes 
to  know,  however,  the  Wise  Man  dies  without  that  knowledge. 

Land  of  heart ' s Desire  has  been  considered  his  loveliest 

play.  But  Boyd  says  that  it  "is  even  more  devoid  of  dramatic 

1 

incident  than  the  Goun tess  Cathleen" . As  far  as  the  unity  of 
action  is  concerned,  I believe  that  this  play  is  concerned 
with  the  decision  of  Maire  to  go  or  not  to  go  with  the  B’airy 
Child,  however,  it  does  lack  that  vital  moving  of  emotions 

i 

which  a tragedy  must  have.  I would  agree  with  Taylor  when 
he  says: 

"His  -L»and  of  heart's  Desire  is  representatively 
dramatic.  Mr.  Archer  has  ssid,  'It  is  a flawless 
little  poem  concentrating  into  a single  scene  the 
pure  essence  of  Celtic  folklore . 1 ”2 

Taylor  recognizes  that  the  action  is  a dramatic  one,  but 

that  there  is  more  of  the  poetic  element  in  it  than  there 

is  of  the  purely  dramatic. 

Cathie en  Ni  Houlihan  is  very  dramatic,  and  the  action 
is  all  concentrated  around  Michael's  leaving  his  home  and 
loved  ones  to  fight  for  his  country. 

3 had owy  Waters  is  really  not  a drama,  and  the  action 
is  not  unified  nor  clearly  defined.  Anyone  would  agree  with 
Boyd  that  "the  dramatic  claims  of  the  play  may  be  said  never 

1.  hrnest  A.  Boyd,  Ireland's  Li  ter ary  Renais sance . p. 149 . 

2.  Joseph _R.  JTay lor , Methodist  Review,  March  19C5 . 65 : 189-2C2 . 
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to  have  existed. ”1 

The  last  plsys  to  be  considered  are  the  Four  Plays  for 
Dancers . The  first  play.  At  the  Hawk 1 s Well . deals  with 
Cuchulain's  decision  " to  face  the  arms'1  in  spite  of  the  old 
man's  warnings.  The  second  play.  The  Only  Jealousy  of  Bmer. 
deals  with  the  end  of  Cuchulain's  life.  This  is  based  on 
the  death  of  Guchulain.  Emer's  only  jealousy  is  of  the 
Woman  of  the  oidhe.  Emer  calls  him  back  through  memories, 
but  he  remains  the  old  Cuchulain  intrigued  by  his  mistress, 
Eithne  inguba.  The  action  is  unified  yet  very  difficult  to 
follow,  since  there  is  much  mysticism  in  it.  The  Dreaming 
of  the  Bones  is  about  the  meeting  of  a young  man  and  a girl 
who  speak  of  two  lovers,  Dermot  and  Dervorgilla.  This  is 
not  a play.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a dialogue 
or  conversation  with  almost  no  action.  The  last  of  this 
group  is  Calvary  which  gives  the  one  action  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ. 

It  is  well  to  take  up  here  the  other  two  unities.  The 
unity  of  time,  Aristotle  implied,  but  he  did  not  mention  the 

I 

! unity  of  place,  which  was  not  formulated  until  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  although  this  was  an  important  item  in  Greek 
tragedy.  In  all  of  Yeats's  tragedies  except  The  Countess 
Cathleen  and  The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars  the  unity  of  time  is 
kept.  In  the  former  the  time  covers  about  tnree  or  four  days. 
In  the  latter  the  time  covers  about  two  days.  Eone  of  the 
other  plays  cover  more  than  the  spsce  of  one  day. 
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The  unity  of  place  is  lacking  in  these  same  two  play3, 
and  is  kept  in  the  rest  of  Yeats's  tragedies.  In  The  Countess 
Cathleen  the  place  changes  from  Mary's  house  to  a wood,  from 
there  to  the  castle  of  Cathleen,  then  hack  to  the  wood,  and 
finally  to  the  house  of  Rua.  In  The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars 
the  place  changes  from  the  shop  to  a wild  rocky  place. 

In  the  old  Greek  plays  we  usually  find  these  three 
unities  kept,  although  there  was  no  formal  dramatic  rule  that 
forced  them.  In  Euripides'  Elec tra  the  place  is  in  front  of  a 
hut  on  a bleak  mountain  side  with  the  river  Inachus  in  the 
distance.  The  whole  action  takes  place  before  the  hut.  The 
time  is  limited  to  one  day.  The  soene  of  Sophocles'  Antigone 
is  laid  before  the  royal  palace  in  Thebes.  The  whole  duration 
of  the  action  is  only  a few  hours. 

Another  requirement  according  to  Aristotle  is  that  a 
character  must  have  propriety,  verisimilitude,  goodness  and 
consistency.  Character  is  next  in  rank  to  Plot  which  is  most 
important.  Yeats's  two  tragedies  which  are  most  like  the 
Greek  are  the  ones  which  will  be  considered.  The  characters 
in  Deirdre . Kaisi,  Deirdre,  and  Conchubar  meet  all  four  of  these 
requirements.  Raisi  has  propriety  in  that  he  is  appropriate  to 
the  type  of  character  portrayed.  He  is  a strong  young  man  and 
a warrior.  He  is  sincere  and  believes  that  others  are  as  honest 
in  keeping  their  promises  as  he  is.  His  sincere ty  blinds  him 
to  the  fact  that  others  may  not  live  up  to  their  apparent 
promises.  He  shows  verisimilitude  in  the  way  he  refuses  to 
believe  anything  or  listen  to  anyone  who  doubts  the  thing  he  _ 
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himself  believes.  Haisi  has  goodness  in  the  Aristotelian  sense 
of  the  word.  For  Aristotle  a character  who  had  goodness  must 
he  one  who  was  an  aristocrat,  one  similar  to  his  great-souled 
man.  Tiomen  and  slaves  were  not  fit  subjects  in  tragedy.  Haisi 
is  consistent  with  himself  up  to  the  very  end.  Uever  once 
does  he  act  out  of  character,  he  looks  upon  Deirdre's  mis- 
givings with  a man's  disdain  for  a woman's  intuition.  He  is 
full  of  masculine  courage.  When  he  knows  of  Conchubar's 
treachery  he  wants  to  meet  him  in  combat,  face  to  face.  Deirdre 
is  all  woman  and  faithful  to  the  very  last  to  the  man  she  loves, 
She  follows  her  husband  even  where  her  reason  and  intuition 
tell  her  not  to  go.  In  spite  of  all  the  courage  which  she 
shows,  she  has  the  characteristics  of  a woman  rather  than  of  a 
man.  Her  bravery  is  that  of  a woman  forced  into  a corner. 

Hever  doe3  she  act  out  of  character.  She  is  always  the  loving 
wife.  She,  too,  is  of  aristocratic  birth,  the  fact  that  she  is 
a woman  is  the  only  thing  that  Aristotle  would  have  against  her 
as  a character.  Conchubar  is  characterized  in  his  part  as  a 
clever  schemer,  who  is  as  heartless  as  he  is  clever.  He  is 
consistent  even  to  the  end;  nothing  stands  in  his  way  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  It  is  only  the  fierce  love  that-  would  follow 
its  mate  to  the  grave  that  defeats  Conchubar's  purpose. 

Conchubar  makes  a good  subject  in  tragedy  because  he  is  of 
noble  birth  also. 

In  On  Baile 1 s S trand  the  chief  characters  are:  Cuchulain, 
Conchubar,  and  the  Young  Man.  Cuchulain  is  the  warrior  and 
winner  of  combat.  He  is  strong  and  does  not  desire  to  live 
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under  Imposed  rules.  But  once  having  given  his  word  he  keeps 
it.  He  has  propriety  to  his  type,  is  consistent  in  his  action, 
and  is  true  to  life.  He  has  goodness  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
of  noble  rank;  in  fact,  all  three  of  these  important  characters 
have  goodness  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  Conchubar  is  the  High 
King  fearful  for  his  land.  He  needs  Cuchulain  there  to  help 

i 

him  guard  it.  He  is  a king  in  all  respects.  His  word  is  law, 

i 

3uch  a law  that  Cuchulain  must  fight  the  Young  Man,  although 


he  would  be  friends.  The  Young  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  impetuous  young  person.  He  is 
confident  in  his  own  strength.  Not  being  willing  to  be  called 
coward  he  is  willing  to  fight  any  two  of  them.  Conchubar  is 
the  despot.  He  will  not  have  his  thrones  insulted  by  Aoife. 
Since  the  Young  Man  ha3  challenged  in  her  name,  the  contest 
must  be  held.  Conchubar  holds  Cuchulain  to  his  oath. 

Beid  say3  that  Yeats  ’’dismisses  character,  as 
1 

inessential.”  I think  he  is  wrong  when  he  makes  this  state- 
ment. In  some  of  the  plays  character  i3  not  essential,  but  in 
these  two  which  have  just  been  discussed  character  is  very 
important.  It  is  the  character  of  King  Conchubar  in  both  of 
them  which  causes  the  final  tragedy.  In  Deirdre . if  Naisi  had 
not  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  believing  the  King  there  would 
have  been  no  death.  Also,  if  King  Conchubar  had  been  a more 
merciful  and  less  selfish  character  he  would  have  permitted 
them  to  depart.  In  On  Baile ' s 3 trand  the  characters  of  the 
men  are  what  make  the  tragedy.  Had  they  been  less  true  to 
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their  oaths,  and  the  king  unafraid  of  insult,  there  would  have 
been  no  play.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Yeats  has  put  plot 
first  and  character  second.  In  tnis  he  agrees  with  Aristotle. 
But  the  characters  are  essential  in  these  two  dramas  as  well  as 
plot.  Reid’s  mistake  is  in  applying  to  all  of  Yeats's  work  that 
which  might  be  applied  to  one  or  two  of  his  plays  such  as 
Shadowy  Waters. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  characters  in  Greek 
drama  and  compare  them  with  tne  characters  which  we  have  just 
discussed.  Although  Aristotle  believes  that  in  general  women 
are  inferior  characters  for  tragedy  with  the  exception  that 
they  may  be  good  in  the  sense  of  having  come  from  one  of  the 
important  families,  we  find  that  quite  a few  of  the  Greek 
dramas  deal  with  women.  There  are  the  Medea.  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris.  Rlectra.  Antigone,  etc.  All  of  these  women  are  of 
noble  birth  and  live  up  to  Aristotle's  postulates  for  a good 
character.  Medea,  the  foreign  princess,  who  could  kill  her 
own  relatives  in  order  to  go  away  with  Jason  does  not  hesitate 
to  kill  again  when  she  finds  herself  cast  off.  Iphigenia,  the 
virgin  priestess  of  Diana,  does  not  hesitate  in  her  religious 
duties,  until  she  learns  that  Orestes  is  her  own  brother.  It 
is  then  that  she  show  her  sisterly  affection  and  helps  the 
Greeks  to  escape.  iSlectra,  the  fearless  one  whom  her  mother 
has  placed  in  a lowly  position,  has  kept  her  one  thought  of 
revenge  for  her  father's  death  clear  in  her  mind.  It  is  she 
who  urges  Orestes  on  when  he  would  leave  his  mother  yet  alive. 
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Antigone,  braving  the  wrath  of  Creon,  sprinkles  dust  over  her 
brother's  body  in  honor  to  the  dead. 

How  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  men  characters  of  the 
Greek  plays.  7/e  have  Oedipus,  Agamemnon,  etc.  Oedipus,  the 
kind  and  generous  king,  finds  that  he  is  the  son  of  Jocasta  and 
Laius.  He  has  run  away  from  his  own  country  where  his  foster 
parents  live  in  order  to  escape  the  curse  which  has  been 
pronounced  upon  him.  He  marries  Jocasta  through  ignorance  and 
previous  to  that  has  met  Laius  and  murdered  him  along  the  way. 
Agamemnon's  crimes  against  his  royal  family  cause  his  wife  to 
murder  him.  He  is  consistent  and  lifelike  the  little  while  we 
see  him  on  the  stage. 

Another  requirement  for  characters  according  to  Aristotle 
is  "hamartia".  Turning  to  the  Celtic  drama  we  find  that  Yeat3* 

i 

i 

heroes  in  He irdre  and  On  Baile ' s 3 trand  both  have  it. 

"Hamartia"  i3  a weakness  which  makes  us  have  fellow-feeling  with 
the  characters.  (This  is  the  most  generally  accepted  explana- 
tion of  the  term,  although  there  are  others.)  The  weakness  in 
the  first  drama  is  in  Laisi's  decision  to  return  as  a friend  of 
Conchubar's.  The  weakness  in  the  second  is  in  Cuchulain's 
giving  a promise  to  obey  the  High  King.  Hearly  every  one  has 
had  some  similar  experience  such  as  that  of  giving  a promise 
which  he  finds  leads  to  misery  and  unhappiness,  or  of  making 
a decision  depending  upon  friendship,  only  to  find  that  friend 
an  enemy. 

These  two  plays  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  pity 
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and  terror  in  the  audience.  These  emotions  are  aroused,  since 
we  have  fellow-feeling  with  the  characters.  If  there  were  no 
likeness  between  these  characters  and  us  we  would  not  he  moved 
by  the  play. 

Turning  to  the  Greek  plays  we  see  how  we  pity  Oedipus 
when  he  finds  out  that  he  has  killed  his  father  and  married  his 
mother.  It  was  only  because  he  was  ignorant  of  his  parentage 
that  he  committed  the  crime.  Yet  we  cannot  look  without 
terror  upon  the  fact  itself  and  upon  the  results  of  the 
terrible  knowledge  upon  Oedipus.  His  unwitting  killing  of  his 
father  brought  about  the  catastrophe,  even  though  the  hand  of 
fate  was  a moving  factor. 

Aristotle  says: 

"To  be  beautiful,  a living  organism,  or  any 
other  individual  thing  made  of  parts,  must  possess 
not  only  an  orderly  arrangement  of  those  parts, 

but  also  a proper  magnitude So  long  as  the 

plot  is  perspicuous  throughout,  the  greater  the 
length  of  the  story,  the  more  beautiful  will  it 
be  on  account  of  its  magnitude. ”1 

3tephen  Gwynn  criticizes  De irdre . saying: 

"Yet  Aristotle's  saying  is  true,  that  beauty 
demands  a certain  magnitude.  De irdre  is  shorter 
than  the  theme  demands," 2 

It  seems  as  if  Gwynn  had  stopped  reading  Aristotle  with 
the  quotation  above,  for  Aristotle  goes  on  to  say, 

"Let  the  length  be  such  that  the  hero  may 
fall  from  happiness  to  misfortune,  or  rise  from 
misfortune  to  happiness,  through  a series  of 
incidents  linked  together  in  a probable  or  in- 
evitable sequence. "3 


1.  Lane  Cooper,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poe  try. p. 29 . 

2.  Stephen  Gwynn,  Fortnightly  Review.  Feb. ,1909,91:342-6. 

3.  Lane  Cooper,  op . cit. ,p.3C. 
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7/hen  he  considers  this  last  quotation  he  would  be 
compelled  to  say  that  Deirdre  entirely  meet3  the  requirements 
of  magnitude.  IJaisi  falls  from  his  happiness  at  his  renewed 


friendship  with  the  king  to  his  misery  and  death.  Gwynn, 
it  seems,  may  have  made  the  mistake  of  mixing  the  stateliness 
and  majesty  of  the  Greek  dramas  with  their  magnitude.  Yeats's 
Drama  does  not  have  the  poised  majesty  of  the  Greeks. 

Aristotle  also  discusses  "Discovery",  fie  says, 

"A  discovery  is  a transition  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  and  hence  a passing  into  love  or 
hate  on  the  part  of  those  agents  who  are  marked 
for  happiness  or  misfortune.  The  best  form  of 
Discovery  is  a recognition  of  the  identity  of 
persons,  attended  by  reversals  of  fortune. "1 

There  are  also  six  kinds  of  discovery:  by  marks  or  tokens, 


discoveries  arbitrarily  introduced  by  the  poet,  through 

memory,  by  inference,  through  fancied  discovery  caused  by 

sophistical  deception,  and  finally  the  discovery  arising 

2 

from  the  action  itself.  This  last  is  the  best  kind  of  discovery. 

Yeats's  tragedy  On  Baile ' s 3 trand  has  a discovery 
which  is  based  on  the  discovery  by  inference.  Early  in  the 
play  Guchulain  is  on  the  verge  of  knowing  who  the  Young  Kan  is 
when  he  says: 

" The  very  tint 

Of  her  that  I was  speaking  of  but  now, 

Hot  a pin's  difference. 

(To  Young  Man)  You  are  from  the  Horth 
Where  there  are  many  that  have  that  tint  of  hair- 
Red-brown,  the  light  red-brown.  Come  nearer,  boy 
for  I would  have  another  look  at  you. 


1#  Lane  Cooper,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poe  try ,p.56 
2.  Ibid. ,pp. 53-57. 
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There's  more  likeness — a pale,  a stone-pale 
cheek. "1 

Then  he  says,  "He  has  got  her  fierceness",  and 
"His  head  is  like  a woman's  head  I had  fancy  forn.l 

It  is  when  the  Fool  and  the  Blind  Man  speak  that  he 
learns  that  he  has  killed  his  own  son.  The  Blind  Msn  says, 
"He  was  a queen's  son". 2 From  this  Cuchulain  goes  on  to 
find  out  that  the  Young  Man  was  th6  son  of  Aoife.  The  Fool 
says,  "He  said  a while  ago  that  he  heard  Aoife  boast  that  she 
had  never  had  but  one  lover,  and  he  the  only  man 
that  had  overcome  in  battle". 3 

It  i3  then  that  Cuchulain  knows.  He  has  found  out, 
aided  by  the  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool.  This  same  sort  of 
discovery  is  used  in  Iphigenia  Among  the  Taurians . Orestes 
infers  from  the  dictation  which  Iphigenia  gives  to  Pylades 
that  the  priestess  is  his  own  sister. 

Thus  Yeats  and  the  old  Greek  masters  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  modern  and  the  ancient  meet;  the  young  learning  from  the 
old,  for  Yeats's  most  dramatic  plays  are  those  in  which 
he  has  followed  the  laws  of  the  ancient  dramatists. 


1.  W.B, Yeats.  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse ,pp. 143-144 

2 . Ibid., p.145. 
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Conclusion 

Yeats,  therefore,  consciously  modeled  at  least  two  of 
his  poetic  dramas,  Deirdre  and  On  Bails ' s 5 trand . on  the  old 
Greek  classics.  A third  play,  Oedipus  the  King  by  Sophocles, 
he  remodeled  for  the  modern  stage.  The  story  was  kept  as  it 
was  in  the  original;  hut  most  of  the  plsy  was  rewritten  in 
flowing  prose  rather  than  in  the  blank  verse  of  the  Greeks. 

He  recognizes  the  similarity  between  the  folk  belief 
of  Ireland  and  that  of  Greece.  His  early  education  in  the 
classics  established  a foundation  which  enabled  him  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  two  civilizations. 

The  subjects  of  his  plays  are  like  those  of  the  Greek 
' plays  which  are  based  upon  their  folk-lore.  The  themes  of 
friendship,  family,  fate,  patriotism,  politics,  idealization 
of  life,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  all  based  upon  the 
Irish  folk-lore. 

The  types  of  plots  which  carry  out  the  themes  may  be 
divided  into  those  of  passion  and  of  action,  just  as  Moulton 
divides  those  of  the  Greek  drama.  Of  all  the  sub-divisions 
only  one  has  no  counterpart  in  Yeats's  work:  that  of 
developing  from  one  situation  to  another  in  such  a way  that 

each  balances  the  other. 

i 

The  choruses  in  Deirdre  and  On  Baile  * s Strand  are  true 
Greek  choruses.  All  authorities  on  the  work  of  Yeats  agree 
on  this  point.  The  chorus  in  Deirdre  is  most  perfectly 
I Greek.  It  serves  continuously  both  as  spectator  of  the  play 
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and  spectator  within  the  play.  The  Blind  Man  and  the  Fool  in 
On  Baile  * s 3 trand  serve  in  the  same  capacity,  hat  do  not  remain 
on  the  stage  throughout  the  play.  A chorus  of  women  takes 
their  place. 

Both  choruses  give  the  exposition  leading  up  to  the 
time  of  the  play. 

Yeat3  was  also  influenced  by  traditional  music  as  well 
as  by  the  Gregorian  chant  which  is  based  on  the  earlier  form. 
The  earlier  form  is  the  traditional  Greek  music.  He  does  not 
use  melody  or  harmony  in  most  of  his  work.  The  selection 
which  Miss  Farr  spoke  for  him  was  in  natural  rhythm.  So 
sounds  were  prolonged.  The  words  were  spoken  to  single  tones 
which  served  only  to  heighten  the  emotional  quality  and  the 
majesty  of  the  verse.  Yeats  follows  the  Greeks  in  having 
words  unobscured  by  music  in  the  chant.  Miss  Farr's  rendition 
pleased  him  most,  for  it  was  more  nearly  Grecian  than  Miss 
Allgood's  whose  interpretation  was  more  akin  to  Irish  folk 
music . 

Yeats  follows  the  Greek  custom  of  giving  adequate 
preparation  for  the  coming  events  in  the  drama. 

He  uses  three  kinds  of  irony  in  Deirdre  and  On  Baile ' s 
3 trand;  one  where  the  statement  is  truer  than  the  speaker 
realizes,  one  where  the  exact  opposite  of  the  statement  is  true 
and  one  where  the  statement  may  be  taken  in  two  different  ways. 

Yeats  also  uses  '’hyporcheme"  in  Be irdre.  Conchubar 
goes  from  the  peak  of  success  to  embarrassed  despair. 
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The  "peripety”,  as  found  in  On  Baile  * a 3 trand.  is  that 
type  used  in  Oedipua , The  King  reversed.  Guohulain  is  happy, 
then  the  Young  Man  arrives,  and  the  father  kills  his  own  son 
unwittingly. 

Yeats  is  influenced  by  the  Greeks  in  using  blank  verse 
and  trochaic  tetrameter  in  those  plays  which  are  patterned 
in  the  Greek  style. 

There  are  also  several  other  influences  and  parallels 
in  Yeats:  he  has  gained  certain  words  and  phrases  from  the 
classic  plays  snd  epics;  the  grief  of  Cuchulain  is  similar  to 
that  of  Oedipus;  Yeats  uses  the  device  of  a net  (he  was 
probably  influenced  by  his  reading  of  Agamemnon  as  translated 
by  Gilbert  Murray  or  Jebb;  but  most  likely  it  was  Murray  rather 
than  Jebb,  for  he  had  been  reading  the  Murray  translations  in 
the  spring  of  1904);  all  murders  and  deaths  are  committed 
off-stage  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Greek  drama;  the  women  in 
On  Baile ' s 3 trend  give  ceremony  and  prophecy  combined. 

The  mask  is  used  in  Four  Plays  for  Dancers . Deirdre,  On 
Baile 1 s 3 trsnd.  and  The  Hour  Glass . The  Roman  plays  led 
Yeats  back  to  Greece  from  which  they  got  the  custom.  Yeats 
in  turn  was  influenced  by  the  R3  stage  through  the  work  of 
Fenollosa  and  Pound;  and  he  combined  the  two  influences,  lie 
calls  his  mask  for  Cuchulain  "half-Greek  half-Asiatic”.  The 
Greek  mask  may  have  influenced  the  Japanese  mask  through  the 
path  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

In  considering  Yeats's  plays  in  relation  to  Aristotle's 
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Poe  tics . I agree  with  Boyd  when  he  says,  concerning  On  Bails  1 s 
Strand,  that  it  contains  all  that  Aristotle  postulated  as 
essential  to  the  plot  of  a tragedy.  This  might  he  also  said 
of  the  play  Deirdre . 

The  Countess  Cathleen.  The  Player  Queen  and  Shadowy 
Waters  are  the  only  tragedies  which  do  not  have  unified 
action.  The  other  two  unities,  that  of  time  and  place,  are 
kept  in  all  of  his  plays  except  The  Counts ss  Cathleen  and 
The  Unic ora  from  the  Stars.  The  former  takes  about  three 
days  and  changes  the  place  from  Mary's  house  to  a wood,  from 
there  to  the  castle  of  Cathleen,  then  back  to  the  wood,  and 
finally  to  the  house  of  Rua,  The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars  takes 
two  days  and  changes  from  the  shop  to  a wild  rocky  place. 

Yeats's  characters  in  Deirdre  and  On  Baile ' 9 Strand 
meet  Aristotle's  demands  fo r proprie ty , verisimilitude, 
goodness  and  consistency,  he  places  characterization  in 
secondary  relationship  to  plot.  But  this  is  perfectly 
permissible  according  to  Aristotle. 

The  heroes  in  Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s 5 trand  have 
"hamar tia" • This  is  one  reason  that  these  plays  are  more 
effective  when  given  on  the  stage. 

Gwynn  is  not  correct  when  he  says  that  Deirdre  is 
shorter  than  the  theme  demands,  he  is  right  when  he  says  that 
beauty  demands  a certain  magnitude.  Aristotle  has  said  that 
the  length  should  be  such  that  the  hero  may  fall  from 
happiness  to  misfortune.  Deirdre  and  Baisi  do  this.  Gwynn  is 
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confusing  the  Greek  ides  of  portraying  what  would  amount  to  the 
Third  Act  of  a modern  drama  with  the  modern  practice  of  leading 
up  to  the  Third  Act.  There  is  a largeness  within  the  play 
itself  which  has  partaken  of  the  Greek  quality  of  splendor  and 
majesty.  The  drama  does  not  need  to  be  drawn  out,  for  the 
magnitude  is  there  within  the  short  confine. 

The  practice  of  "Discovery"  in  a drama  is  used  in  On 
Baile ' s 3 trand.  It  is  discovery  by  inference. 

Parallels  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  drama  for  all  of 
these  devices  which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  in  cases  where 
the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  prove  direct  influence  of  the 
Greeks  upon  Yeats  she  has  pointed  out  wherein  the  practices 
are  parallel  and  an  indirect  influence  through  the  general 
cultural  heritage. 

Yeats’s  Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s Strand  which  remain  the 
most  dramatic  of  all  his  plays  achieve  the  strength  which  his 
drama  needs  by  holding  fast  to  the  Greek  standards. 
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Summary 


In  Yeats  several  forces,  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  making  his  work  the  great  contribution  which  it  has  become, 
are  blended.  The  Celtic,  Orients!,  end  Greek  Spirits  each 
in  their  turn  have  left  their  imprint.  The  Celtic  influence 
INTRODUCTION  has  been  widely  recognized,  while  the  Oriental 
end  the  Greek  have  been  only  slightly  noticed.  No  critic  has 
discussed  in  detail  the  Greek  Spirit  in  connection  with  Yeats; 
and  those  who  have  suggested  that  there  may  be  such  a relation- 
ship have  failed  to  prove  any  theories  which  they  have 
postulated.  That  snch  a relationship  is  possible  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  received  a classical  education,  although  he 
never  came  to  the  place  where  he  read  directly  from  the  text 
with  ease  but  was  forced  to  rely  upon  translations. 

The  subjects  and  plots  which  Yeats  has  used  in  his 

dramatic  work  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  plays. 

Parallels  may  be  drawn  between  the  Greek  themes  and  Yeats's 

themes  on  friendship,  polities,  the  working  of  fate,  the 

YEATS'S  CHOICE  OF  idealization  of  life,  and  the  beauties 
SUBJECT  AND  PLOT 

COMPARED  WITH  THAT  of  nature.  Yeats  recognizes  the  similarity 
OF  THE  GREEKS 

of  the  folk  belief  of  the  two  civilizations 
This  is  probably  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  carries 
these  themes  out.  The  types  of  plots  which  develop  these 
themes  may  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions  in  the  same 
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manner  that  Moulton  divides  the  plots  of  the  Greek  dramatists. 
Again  parallels  may  be  drawn  to  show  the  similarity  of 
treatment . 


The  most  important  trace  of  ancient  Greek  influence  in 

the  drama  of  Yeats  is  in  the  choruses  of  Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s 

3 trend.  There  are  other  choruses  in  the  Four  Plays  for  Dancers 

and  The  Player  Queen.  These  last  plsys  show  other  influences 

outside  that  of  the  Greek.  The  first  two  plays  have  choruses 

whose  members  are  very  similar  in  weakness  to  those  of  the 

Greek  plays.  Yeats  has  also  followed  the  Greeks  in  using 

little  scenery  which  practice  was  caused  by  the  continual 

presence  of  the  chorus.  As  in  the  Greek  plsys  the  choruses  in 

THE  CHORUS  AS  USED  IN  Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s Strand 

DEIRDRE,  OH  BAILE' 3 STRAND 

FOUR  PLAYS  FOR  DANCERS,  serve  both  as  spectator  of  the 

AND  THE  PLAYER  QUEEN 

play  and  as  spectator  v;ithin  the 
play.  They  help  to  give  the  exposition.  The  choruses  of 
The  Four  Plays  for  Dancers  show  a closer  relationship  to  the 
Greek  drama  than  does  the  chorus  in  The  Player  Queen.  The 
manner  in  which  Yeats  intended  the  choruses  to  be  given  in 
Deirdre  and  Cn  Baile 's  Strand  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the 


/ 
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Greeks.  He  follows  them  in  using  no  melody  and  no  harmony. 

The  words  are  spoken  in  natural  time  to  single  notes.  The  time 
of  the  notes  is  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the 
reader's  or  speaker's  interpretation  of  the  lines. 

In  these  same  two  plays  of  Yeats  we  find  that  he  uses 

foreshadowing  of  the  coming  events.  This,  too. 


FORESHADOWING 

the  Greeks  knew  the  art  of  using.  He  does  it 
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as  unobtrusively  as  any  of  the  Greek  dramatists  who  were  his 
mas  ters. 

Yeats  uses  Irony,  hyporcheme,  and  Peripety  as  the  Greeks 
do.  In  Deirdre  he  uses  every  possible  kind 


VARIOUS  GREEK 

DEVICES  IE  YEATS  of  irony:  the  statement  that  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  its  final  realization,  the  statement  that  may  be 

i 

taken  two  ways,  and  the  statement  which  is  truer  than  the 
speaker  realizes.  In  this  ssme  play  he  also  uses  hyporcheme. 
Conchubar  exults  in  his  good  fortune  one  brief  second  before 
Deirdre  is  found  dead.  H6  goes  from  the  height  of  joy  to  the 
depth  of  despair.  There  is  an  instance  of  peripety  in  On 
fiaile 1 s S trand . It  is  similar  to  that  in  Oedipus  Tyr annus 
reversed . 

Yeats  is  influenced  by  the  Greeks  in  using  blank  verse 
end  trochaic  tetrameter.  From  the  classic  plays  and  epics 
he  has  gained  certain  words  and  phrases.  The  grief  of 
Cuchulain  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Oedipus:  both  blame  some 
supernatural  power.  The  device  of  a net  is  very  unusual  and 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  play  Agamemnon.  All  of  the 
murders  and  deaths  are  committed  off-stage  as  was  the  custom 

! 

in  the  Greek  drama . The  women  in  On  Baile 1 s Strand  give  a 

ceremony  and  prophecy  combined. 

In  his  U3S  of  masks  Yeats  has  combined  Greek  and  Japanese 

influences,  perhaps  as  much  of  one  as  the  other.  Yet  he 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MASK  follows  the  Greek  custom  closer  in  the 
IE  THE  CLASSICAL  AED 

JAPANESE  NO  PLAYS  masking  of  all  the  actors.  The  Greek 
AND  IN  FOUR  PLAYS 

FOR  DANCERS  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
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Orient  and  Occident,  even  more  so  since  it  may  have  influenced 

the  Japanese  stage  through  the  path  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Yeats  has  fulfilled  Aristotle's  requirements  for  tragedy 

most  perfectly  in  Deirdre  and  On  Baile 1 s Strand.  These  two 

YEATS '3  PLAYS  COISIDERED  plays  do  not  dismiss  character  as  in- 
II  COIIECTIGI  WITH 

ARISTOTLE' 3 POETICS  essential,  but  they  do  place  it 

second  to  plot.  This  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  Aristotle's 
view. 


The  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time  are  kept  in  the 
two  plays  just  mentioned.  However,  all  of  his  plays  do  not 
keep  the  unity  of  action.  All  except  two.  Countess  Cathleen 
and  The  Unicorn  from  the  3 tars , maintain  the  unities  of  place. 
These  do  not  keep  either  unity. 

i 

The  magnitude  of  Deirdre , contrary  to  Gwynn's  idea,  is 
great  enough  for  the  theme.  Yeats  in  keeping  to  the  Greek 
tradition  has  cut  the  action  of  the  play  down  to  the  crisis. 
The  play,  however,  does  lack  some  of  the  Greek  majesty. 

The  conclusions  from  this  study  are:  first,  that  there 
j C0ICLU3I0I  is  a definite  influence  on  the  work  of  Yeats  hy 
Greek  dramatists;  secondly,  that  there  is  a certain  indirect 
likeness  coming  through  the  general  culture  and  that  this 
runs  parallel  to  the  work  of  Yeats. 
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History  of  the  Candidate 

Dorothy  Rosalia  Davis,  the 
Candidate,  was  born  in 
Milford.,  Delaware,  Dec.  21, 
19C9.  Her  parents,  the 
former  Bertie  Fluharty  and 
Ora  Wright  Davis,  had  come 
to  Delaware  from  Maryland. 

The  mother's  home  was  at 
"Fluharty 's  Beginnings" 
near  Preston,  and  the  father's 
home  was  near  Federalsburg. 

Both  parents  were  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  After  coming  to  Delaware,  the  father 
served  as  representative  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Dorothy  Davis,  the  oldest  of  three  daughters,  was 
graduated  from  Milford  Public  High  School  in  1927.  Then, 
through  contacts  made  in  church  work,  she  came  to  Boston 
University,  School  of  Religious  Education  where  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education  was  granted  in  1931. 

The  next  year  majoring  in  philosophy  under  Dr.  Edgar  3. 
Brightman  and  minoring  in  literature  under  Joseph  R.  Taylor, 
she  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1932-33  she 
began  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Literary 
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Criticism  and  for  a diploma  from  Leland  Powers  School  of  the 
Theater.  The  diploma  was  received  in  1935. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  summers  of  '29  and  '30, 
she  directed  vacation  Church  Schools  in  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
In  the  years  193C-32  she  held  a half-time  position  as 
Assistant  City  Missionary  in  Boylston  Congregational  Church 
in  Boston.  The  summers  of  1935  and  '36  were  spent  as  a 
teacher  of  diction  in  the  Bummer  School  of  Leland  Powers  School 
of  the  Theater.  In  1936-' 37  she  was  the  Director  of  the 
Evening  School  of  Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Theater  as  well 
as  a teacher  of  Diction,  Voice,  and  History  of  the  Drama  in  the 
regular  school. 
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